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WE WANT STATISTICAL INFORMATION 


EADERS of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST can 
R assist materially in making ther trade journal 

a better medium of market information for all. 
This observation is occasioned in part by the fact that 
they do so assist in very material fashion. Not an 
issue of the magazine goes to press that does not carry 
many reports sent in voluntarily by subscribers. A 
syndicate informs a contributor that it is publishing 
short-stories exclusively obtained from a certain regu- 
lar source. The contributor forwards the letter to us 
and we are enabled to pass the word on to all readers, 
thus saving them postage and effort which would 
mount up heavily in the aggregate. A magazine has 
failed to pay for material published several months 
ago. The contributor informs us of the fact, and in 
publishing it we are at least able to protect others 
from similar sad experience. 

It might be well for all readers to bear in mind 
that THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST naturally obtains 
its market-tip information for the most part directly 
from editors and publishers. This insures authenticity, 
so far as the source is concerned. When an editor 
informs us that he wants material of certain types 
and certain lengths, and will pay for it at 2 cents a 
word on acceptance, making prompt reports, we are 
usually safe in assuming that he means just what he 
says. 

Unfortunately, in the unusual case, the publisher 
does not quite mean what he says, or is unable to live 
up to his promises. It is here that we must depend 
upon our unofficial reporters. If the publisher holds 
manuscripts for long periods without reporting on 
them, if he fails to pay on acceptance, and if his rate 
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turns out to be 14 cent a word instead of 2 cents a 
word, our only means of finding out the truth lies in 
the experience reports of contributors. 

To readers, we say: Please do not hesitate to send 
us these reports; send them promptly as soon as you 
are sure of your facts. We will not betray the sources 
of such information, unless granted permission to 
do so. 

When a report of unsatisfactory treatment is re- 
ceived concerning a magazine that we know to be 
prompt and courteous in its usual dealings, we do not, 
of course, rush into print with a warning against it. 
Exceptional cases of neglect may occur in the best 
regulated editorial sanctums. Investigation in some 
cases may show that the contributor was somehow at 
fault. As a rule, however, when a magazine is chron- 
ically addicted to abuses, there will be several com- 
plaints from widely scattered writers, and warnings 
are justified. 

At the present time, the most frequent complaint 
against magazines in all fields is that they are un- 
reasonably slow in reporting. Manuscripts are held 
two months, three months, five months—a year! Oth- 
erwise reliable publications are offending in this re- 
spect. A decided hardship is worked upon authors. 
The condition is becoming serious. 

THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST would like to find out 
as definitely as possible just how widespread this 
condition is. The American Fiction Guild, led by 
Arthur J. Burks, president, is seriously concerned in 
the matter and will probably take steps to combat it. 
Readers can help us to get a line on the situation. 
How? By sending us detailed reports covering their 
experiences with individual magazines within the past 
six months. Here is the form in which we would like 
to receive such reports: 


So-and-so Magazine. 
short-story held less than 2 weeks (Accepted) 
short-stories held more than 5 weeks (Rejected) 
short-story held more than 5 weeks (Accepted) 
short-stories held more than 6 weeks (Rejected) 
short-stories held more than 6 weeks (Accepted) 
novelette held more than 10 weeks (Accepted) 
short-story held 5 —_ without report 

etc. 


If payment for material was delayed beyond the 
period announced by the magazine, or if the an- 
nounced word rate was materially shaded, this in- 
formation also should be included. 

Not merely negative information is desired. We 
would appreciate reports not only on magazines that 
have been chronically slow but on those that are 
prompt. In fact, reports concerning all the magazines 
with which you deal. Agents as well as individual 
writers are invited to contribute to this symposium. 
The results will be tabulated and made available to 
all, through The American Fiction Guild and THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. The sources of information 
will be held confidential. In other words, you as an 
individual cannot get “in bad” with a magazine 
through furnishing us with your report, because it 
will be “lumped” with all the other reports received. 


Good Housekeeping, according to a published re- 
port, received 12,000 unsolicited poems for con- 
sideration during the first four months of this year, 
396 having been submitted in one day. As the 
magazine uses only about 75 poems a year, the hope- 
lessness of most of these submissions is apparent. 
The editors state that the number of poems sent in 
during the four years of the depression has been 
about 75 per cent higher than during previous years, 
but that, surprisingly, the quality of the poetry has 
improved with the increase in volume, “for apparently 
many of the unsung poets of the country needed the 
scourge of hard times to reveal themselves.” 
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TAKING THE LOG OUT OF 


DIALOGUE 


. . By HAMILTON CRAIGIE 


THEY tell you, 
“The Story’s the 
Thing.” And that 
is just what it often 
is—a thing, merely 
—a thing of shreds 
and patches, bur- 
dened, over-burden- 
ed, and eventually 
sunk without trace 
by what I call “the 
log.” The log does- 
n’t float it; it pulls 
it down, because it 
is the all-too-com- 
mon handicap of 
logy dialogue. 

Editors and others tell you: “Write natur- 
ally, in the same way that you would speak.” 
There is a pitfall here, because, in spite of what 
the editors may say about style, it is the greatest 
art to conceal art-—“ars est celare artem.” Dia- 
logue that sounds easy and natural may have 
taken an infinite amount of time and labor. 

What the editors mean is: cut out the frills. 
The first essential is to forget yourself. Write it, 
first, just as if you were talking to a friend, 
colloquialisms and everything. Forget yourself. 
If you feel self-conscious about it, or ashamed, 
say, of emotion, remember that you can tear 
up the whole thing when finished, if you wish. 
Then read it over—not to enthuse over it, but 
to see how it scans. I’ll come to that idea in a 
moment. But first—forget yourself. 

Self-consciousness, I think, is the main factor 
at the bottom of poor dialogue, or, in fact, any 
kind of poor writing. 

But actual talk, after all, is usually flat and 
colorless. To make it interesting in print we 
have to liven it up. For a case in point compare 
these two: 
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(Real Life): “Say, you know, I don’t care a lot 
for Jinks, somehow. When I came in this morning 
he hardly spoke to me, and if there’s anything I 


Mr. Craigie was formerly associate editor of 
the Black Cat, Metropolitan, and Argosy. He 
is author of novels, ‘“‘The Longhorn Trail’ 
and “Southwest of the Law,’’ contributor 
of fiction to Blue Book, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Short Stories, McClures, and 
many other magazines. At present, in addi- 
tion to writing fiction, he is editing a new 
general encyclopedia. 


can't stand it’s saying good-morning to anybody 
and not getting an answer.” 


Of course, the above could go in a story, and 
there probably have been worse examples, but 
here is how it might be written in a story that 
would sell: 


(Fiction): “That guy Jinks gives me a swift 
pain! ‘Hello, there!’ I greeted him, and what did 
he say? I ask you. Just nothing. Stuck out his lower 
lip, gave me the fishy eye, and grunted. Say, what 
do you expect from a pig but a grunt?” 


Before proceeding with further samples of 
good and bad dialogue, let me say that in the 
above examples the emphasis is on rhythm. Prose 
can be rhythmic the same as verse. By this I 
do not mean that you have to employ a kind 
of blank verse such as one finds in Marie Corelli, 
or study iambics or hendekasyllables. I merely 
submit that dialogue—any prose work, for that 
matter—may be so written that it will econo- 
mize the reader’s attention, will be smooth. 
Stories have been written without this quality, 
and have sold—but in spite of the lack, rather 
than because of it. 


a 
In any comparison you may make between 
some good story and your own lame effusion, 
read several sentences. See how economical is 
the printed talk, and how your own hangs in 
the air. Rhythm does it, and balance. However, 
all is not good that gets published. Here is an 
example of printed dialogue from a story which 
sold; it is entirely lacking in balance or rhythm; 
in short, it is poor: 
(Following an accident the hero has taken the 
heroine into his car. The hero is dictatorial): 


“T'll bet your children fairly quake when you ap- 
pear,” she decided. 

“IT haven't any children—and never will have!” 
he declared positively. 

“What a break—for the children,’ came the 
whispered answer, whispered from pain rather 
than fear. 

“I ought to drop you out on the road and leave 
you there,” he scolded. “Women are all alike.” 
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“The graciousness and charm went to men—at 

Creation,” she said. 

“I guess you're not hurt very badly.” He flung a 
contemptuous glance at her. 

The above is scarcely different from a hun- 
dred other examples, and it hasn’t been selected 
with malice aforethought. But note the entire 
absence of rhythm. It jerks; it pulls; it pops, 
even—but without any tang. Note, for ex- 
ample, the banal and uninspired “she decided,” 
“he scolded,” “she said.”” These in themselves 
are not special iniquities, but together, or reas- 
onably close together, they produce a halting 
effect. The actual talk is on a par. Let us try 
to rewrite with rhythm, by no means an off- 
hand job: 

“Say, I'll wager your children fairly quake when 
they see you,” the girl jeered. 

Michael! snorted. 

“Since you mention it, I haven't any-—children— 
and, what’s more, I never intend to have any! Not 
that I dislike children,” he said. _ 

Fernanda set her small teeth against her lip. 

“I—I1. well, what a break—for the chil- 
dren!’ she whispered, but not so low that he could 
not hear her. 

He snarled—or at any rate the sound was as near 
as he could come to a snarl; then: 

“Do you know: I— I ought to dump you over- 
board right now!’ His tone was raspy. “But wom- 
en—they're all alike!” 

The girl's voice came with a lazy insolence, the 
implications in which were not lost on Michael. 

“And—and one supposes—the—uh—gracious- 
ness and charm went to men—at Creation,” she 
murmured, low. 

Above the purr of the motor Michael's voice 
came on a faintly sneering note: 

“I imagine you're not hurt very badly,’’ he com- 
mented, with a contemptuous glance. 

First off, the writer of the first passage was 
in a hurry. The dialogue hangs in the air. It 
is stiff, amateurish, jerky, with never the least 
picture of either of the contestants. Observe, 
please, the “I'll bet.” A lady—and the heroine 
was supposed to be one—would scarcely say 
that, or at least not in juxtaposition with the 
context, as she does. This, however, is merely 
in passing. What I mean by a sentence hanging 
in the air may be exemplified by the endings 
of the lines, a difficult matter to explain. A 
sentence—especially a sentence which concludes 
a paragraph—should have a definite stop. The 
use of adverbs as last words produces often the 
opposite effect. But to get this over to you, it 
must be, as the sculptors say: “In the round.” 
Smoothness and naturalness in dialogue can be 
acquired only by reading over what you have 
written in an effort to find the balance, which 
is precisely like a balance of weight. 

There are no rules. The entire matter hangs 
on a feeling for words. If you haven’t this, it 
will be difficult, but not impossible, of course, 
to achieve your effects. At the risk of seeming 
ridiculous, I would say that you must count 
your sentences and weigh them, but—as a 
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whole, and not singly, with special attention to 
avoidance of adverbial endings and to the ac- 
cent of polysyllabled words. The accent, gen- 
erally speaking, should be on the final sylla- 
ble, if at the end of a line. The effect of being 
hung up in the air, so to speak, is produced by 
endings such as “he declared positively,” in- 
stead of “he positively declared.” ; 

I might say, however: dismiss even these 
considerations, and concern yourself with the 
general effect of your dialogue, its rhythm. Let 
your ear be your guide, reading the sentences 
rapidly, so that they slide into one another, 
without too great a pause. It will be something 
to realize that they are clumsy even if you are 
not able to correct them at the time. 

Let me give one more of what I conceive to 
be a fair example of rhythm in dialogue. 


(The heroine is talking to the hero, who has 
heen hitting the high spots, and then some’). 


“Chet Shandell is a friend of yours; did you 
know that?” she said. “Outside of that you haven't 
one other—”’ 

one?” 

The girl’s stern expression melted; she put her 
hand on his arm. 

“Clint—you do look like the devil!’ she told 
him. “How long do you expect to keep this up?” 

“You mean—coming in here—for coffee?” he 
asked. His expression was wooden; the girl pouted; 
it made her look positively entrancing, he thought. 

“IT mean you know well enough what 
I mean, Clint Hamlin, so there! A girl wouldn't 
look at you for a minute unless-—” 

“Unless what?”’ 

‘\—Unless—she—felt sorry for you, Clint. I do 
feel sorry for you, but—you make me mad! Well 
how long are you going to keep on being a mav 
erick; tell me that?” 

“I—I'm finished right now, Djuna,” assured 
Clint. “I’m broke, and it'll be three weeks, nearly. 
before I can put my hands on th’ dinero, and 
then—” 

“You'll begin where you left off!” 

The girl’s tone was heavy, hopeless, and then she 
surveyed the man where he sat. He wasn’t a bit 

retty to look at, she conceded—or at least any- 
ody would have said that—except Djuna Barnes. 
She didn’t like that name a little bit, but Clint 
liked it, he’d said She seemed to be meas- 
uring him now, appraising him, with a queer look 
as of resignation, and then a sudden gleam. But it 
was not on account of the gleam that she said, in 
her soft whisper: 

“Clint—you stay away from the Six-Bit, and I 
—I'll give you your meals. And—and for heaven's 
sake go shave off that—that alfalfa, you under- 
stand? Clint, you know right well that I—" 

She ceased abruptly as a harsh voice 
sounded from the door: 

“Well, if it ain’t the Lady-Killer!” it said. 


The above is given at some length because I 
conceive it to be a good example. It is appar- 
ently casual, carele’s, and supremely natural, 
but it meant—work. It is not offered as a speci- 
men of ornate fiction, but whether you write 
for smooth-paper or pulp magazines, good dia- 
logue is not so very different in either, vary- 
ing only in degree. 
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Dialogue is susceptible of many manipula- 
tions. There is the quasi-humorous implication, 
for example. Note, in the above excerpt, the 
hero’s riposte to the heroine’s question as to how 
long he expected to continue being a—well, a 
tramp. It runs: “You mean—coming in here— 
for coffee?”—which is a kind of brief relief. 
Again, there is the dialogue of innuendo, but 
beware of its sign-manual, the dotted line. . . 

Talk written without any stage directions, 
such as “she said,” and totally without any ex- 
planation other than that found in the bare 
conversation, is difficult to do. And, by the same 
token, multitudinous writers employ it! One 
chief danger is the irritation of the reader. Don’t 
irritate him, please! In a long-dialogue  with- 
out any stage directions the reader often is com- 
pelled to go all the way back to the beginning 
to find out who’s who! And you can’t blame 
him if, in disgust, he throws your story at the 
cat. It runs, maybe, like this: 


“You've come back, then!” 

“Ts.” 

“And—” 

“Well, there wasn't a thing else to do!” 

‘And you've failed, have you? Oh, don’t answer 
me, and say: ‘Darling!’ in that tone, because I’m 
not your ‘Darling’—any more!” 

“You saw Edie?” 

“What's that to you? Edie’d tell the truth, as 
she sees it; she knows what you are!”’ 

“Now—” 

“Oh, shut up, can’t you? And let me alone!” 

“Edie—” 

“Said you had tried the old game on her, 
too.” 

“All right, then—you'd better get out.” 

“I won't do it 


Apart from its confusing effect, due to lack 
of stage directions, this dialogue is rhythmic, 
and perfectly natural. But it needs those stage 
directions in order to be clear. 

Make your talk significant; make every word 
count. As in description, which should never 
be dragged in for its own sake, the conversa- 
tion of your characters must bear directly upon 
the matter in hand. Do not have a character 
say, just for the sake of talking: “It’s a beau- 
tiful day, don’t you think, Jim? How lovely 
Cannes appears in its dress of,” etc. But, “It’s 
raining, Jim—just as it rained on that evening— 
you remember? That time when.. .” 

And in your stage-directions, don’t ever com- 
mit the following: ‘The speaker was a youth 
of perhaps twenty years.” I chanced to see that 
in a national magazine of tremendous circula- 


tion, and so—what? Merely that these things 
sometimes do creep in under the editor’s guard, 
but meaning, also, that no observant writer 
should use them. 

With regard to the “she saids” and “he 
saids,” vary these in moderation with “told 
him,” “demurred,” ‘‘conceded,” and the like, 
but avoid the pitfall of attempting to be too 
arresting with such qualifiers as: ‘“‘jerked,” 
“sparked,” “hoarsed,” and—one especially hor- 
rible example culled from the pages of a best 
seller: “curted”! 

Bright, snappy dialogue doesn’t mean that 
you must make each sentence about two words 
long. That may be Hugoesque, but it will be 
like a constant bombardment, weakening 
reader interest to a point where it will simply 
curl up and die. 

Just one more word as to rhythm. Rhythm 
won’t hurt you, any more than it hurt Jack 
Dempsey, who used it all the time, because of 
the timing, as he has admitted more than once. 
As a proof of this, notice how much better you 
write when you’ve been warmed up to it—are 
“in the swing” of your composition—and re- 
member that many a baseball pitcher is a wash- 
out “going in cold.” 

In dialogue, broadly considered, other things 
being equal, what’s-easy to write will be just as 
easy to read, when by “easy” is understood 
smoothness. Smoothness makes for economy of 
attention on the part of the reader. 

Don’t begin a story with dialogue, unless you 
are a master. But if you must, make it snappy. 
These eyes have seen stories so begun in which 
the talk, by a single character, went down half 
the page. Try to be as impersonal as possible 
in your estimate of what you have just done. 
Read it over; read it, if you can do so, aloud, 
or have someone read it to you. Take down the 
conversations of people, trivial, or the reverse. 
Or copy them from some newspaper report, of 
a trial, say, no matter how dull. Write them 
out, and then arrange them. You'll find that 
the very most suave conversationalist speaks a 
kind of shorthand which would not do for 
print. 

It will never be easy to accomplish even a 
little of the above, but when you’ve got the 
hang of it, you know where you are. You can 
tell whether or not you’ve done it; and if you’ve 
got that far, you'll find that you’ve taken the 
log—the loginess—out of dialogue. 


True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 


ALEXANDER POPE. 
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SELLING BOOKS 
ENGLAND 


. . By SID G. HEDGES 


- Having sold thirty- 
nine books myself 
in England during 
my thirteen years of 
writing, I can claim 
to know something 
of publishers’ re- 
quirements. And 
those thirty-nine 
have not all been of 
one type, but have 
varied in length 
from 10,000 to 
120,000 words, and 
in style from novels 
and volumes of 
short-stories to Sun- 
day-School work and various sports. 

Books from the United States are in no way 
handicapped when reaching London. Often the 
reverse is true, for a publisher may sometimes be 
subtly influenced by the suggestion of freshness 
about a transatlantic manuscript when he is 
feeling rather weary of the familiar old pack- 
ages from his own countrymen; and the knowl- 
edge that you certainly cannot waste his time 
by calling at his office, as do some authors who 
live too conveniently near, will not cause him 
to view you with less favor! So be quite sure 
at the outset that you are at no disadvantage 
in submitting your MSS. to an English pub- 
lisher-—provided you enclose sufficient stamps 
or postal coupons to cover possible return. 

The virility of the English book market in 
recent years is evidenced by the number of new 
publishers who have set up, and the few cas- 
ualties among them. Last year showed almost 
a record number of publications in most branches 
of literature. 

What sort of books do. English publishers 
want now? 

The answer is, as always—anything that will 
sell. Thrillers and detective tales are as popu- 
lar as ever, despite the prophesies that their 
long run is nearly over; sex and psychological 
novels have slumped heavily. The very clever, 
over-sophisticated book is looked on with less 
favor than a few years ago, and there is marked 
evidence of a return to the straightforward 
novel that tells a good story. Though there is 
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a striking reaction towards religion—not neces- 
sarily that of organized churches—there are few 
novelists who are able to appeal along these 
lines, as yet. 

In the non-fiction realm there is an interest- 
ing vogue in popularly written works dealing 
with international and economic problems. The 
average Englishman is more interested, for in- 
stance, in America than ever before, and is 
always ready to read books which will elucidate 
for him U.S.A. problems and _personalities— 
as far as they affect Europe particularly. 

But the most promising sphere in present- 
day English publishing—for the writer who 
has yet to make a reputation—is undoubtedly 
that of the popular booklet. Britain is having 
a great vogue in the cheap handbooks which 
sell through chain-store organizations and on 
newsstands. Ten-thousand-word booklets, priced 
as low as ten cents and even less, are selling 
by the hundred thousands. Their topics are 
infinitely varied—health, hobbies, sport, nut- 
shell knowledge, trade and technical processes, 
arts and crafts, economics and methods of gov- 
ernment, guides to careers, care of children, and 
so on. If you have a novel idea or special 
knowledge on any such subject, plan it out for 
20,000 or 30,000 words and try it on London. 

For example, the automobile trade is much 
more developed in U.S.A. than in Britain, and 
consequently its many and varied ramifications 
are of great interest to the English reader who 
is looking for new ways of expanding business 
in his own country, new vocational openings 
for boys and girls, new and profitable invest- 
ments for capital. Well-packed, authenticated 
books on any of these lines would almost cer- 
tainly find a ready market, since they would 
give the sort of information that is much in 
demand and cannot be easily given by the Eng- 
lish writer. 


That last phrase suggests something of con- 
siderable importance. It is just waste of time to 
try to beat the English writer on his own 
ground. Don’t attempt to write a novel on 
English home life, if you have lived only in 
America, for you will trip up at every step. 
Life is inevitably different in a country where 
not one house in a thousand has central heating, 
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or electric power used fot anything but light- 
ing, where there is old-age pension and unem- 
ployment pay for all who need it. Write a tale 
of the life you know, and if it has enough of 
the common stuff of humanity in it, and if the 
language is not “too American,” then there is 
a fair chance that the Englishman will enjoy 
reading about his neighbors on the other side 
of the water. 

In non-fiction also keep to the things that 
belong to both countries, but give the fresh 
matter which the differing lines of research 
and experience in the U.S.A. have yielded. So 
many new ideas, originating in America, catch 
on in England too, and earn good money for 
those who introduce them. Crossword puzzles, 
technocracy, popular psychological tests, con- 
tract bridge, jazz, modern ballroom dancing, 
the film industry—these are a few examples, 
large and small. Among the things that are 
new and much in vogue in America today look 
for those which have “universal appeal,” for 
they will almost certainly interest England 
sooner or later—and why should you not be 
the one to take them there? There are always 
publishers in London willing to make ventures 
with promising new material. 

Whether you send your manuscript direct or 
through an agent does not matter in the least; 
it will have the same consideration either way. 
No agent can secure for you a better hearing 
than you would get yourself—but he may save 
you a deal of postage, and time, if he has an 
office in London so that your MS. is mailed 
from there, without cost to you and without 
having to cross the Atlantic for each journey. 
Apart from fiction, it is not necessary that you 
shall write your book before getting into touch 
with an English publisher. Much trouble and 
time may be saved by corresponding first so 
that you know beforehand if your proposed 
work is likely to have favorable consideration. 
By submitting a synopsis you may find out 
whether the suggested treatment and length are 
likely to be suitable. Write a good “‘selling let- 
ter” to send with your outline, and promise a 
delivery date. 

So don’t limit your outlook to the U.S.A.; 
there is plenty of scope for books in England 
too. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SUGGESTIONS 


It may be well to suggest how best a writer living 
in America can handle the matter of postage charges 
on returned manuscripts. 

The simplest way to send money to pay possible 
return postage is to buy either a money order or a 
sufficient number of the ordinary International Postal 
Reply Coupons, from your local post office, and to 
send these with the letter which you will be forward- 
ing to the English publisher. Such letters should al- 
ways be sent sepaiately and not enclosed with the 
manuscript. Six or seven reply coupons will suffice for 
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the average novel, and you may request the publisher 
to return any that are not needed, or to send the dif- 
ference in British stamps. 

Alternatively you may buy English stamps, either 
from an acquaintance in England or a philatelic deal- 
er, and so enclose the approximate amount needed for 
return postage. 

By adopting the postal coupon or English stamp 
method you get over all the difficulties of foreign ex- 
change rates with the least trouble. 

Many readers will doubtless desire a list of Eng- 
lish publishers. Here are the names and addresses of 
a representative number of the leading firms, together 
with a few hints as to the types of books they issue. 


ENGLISH BOOK PUBLISHERS 


a Allan & Co., Quality House, Great Russell St., London, 

1. Books of the sea, religious books. Other subjects— 

wie and economics, fishing, hunting, shooting. Also biogra- 

phies, memoirs, books about travel, art, gardening, belles let- 
tres, and a few novels. 

George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 40, Museum St., London, W. C. 1. 
Books on all subjects and written from all points of view—ex- 
cepting only pamphlets and small works of an ephemeral nature. 

W. Arrowsmith, Ltd., 57, Gower St., London, W.C. 1. 
Any book of originality and distinction. Especially interested 
in Pe history, travel, and authoritative historical works. 

G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., York House, Portugal St., Kingsway, 
London, W.C. General literature, especially educational 
works. No fiction. 

Ernest Benn, Ltd., 154, Fleet St., London, E. C. 4. Good lit- 
erature of every class— fiction, biography, history, art, archi- 
tecture, science, politics, poetry, drama. 

Blackie & Son, Ltd., 17, Stanhope St., Glasgow. Children’s 
hooks and some other fiction. Especially interested in scientific 
and technical works and educational textbooks. Critical and 
historical studies also considered. 

Wm. Blackwood & Son, 45, George St., Edinburgh. General 
literature, including history, biography, travel, criticism. No 
juvenile books. 

Geoffrey Bles, 22, Suffolk St., Pall Mall, London, S. W. 1. 
Fiction of merit, especially distinctive first. novels. Biography 
of modern type. No poetry or short-stories. 

Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 43-45, Newgate St., London, 
F.C. 4. Catholic literature and books for children. Any book, 
provided it is not anti-Catholic. 

Thornton Butterworth, 15, Bedford St., Strand, London, W.C. 2 
Good books of all sorts—except medical and law works. 

Cambridge University Press, Cambridge. General literature, 
— mathematical, scientific, theological, and educational 
hooks. 

Jonathan Cape, Ltd., 30, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. Gen- 
eral literature, including poetry and volumes of short-stories. 
Many American books have appeared from this house. 

Cassell & Co., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, 
E. C. 4. Books on almost every subject, including popular hand- 
hooks and “‘juveniles.’’ 

Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 11, Henrietta St., Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. Any book that will sell. Good volumes of 
reminiscences, adventure, sport, and reference books. Technical 
and scientific works. 

Chatto & Windus, 97-99, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W. C. 2 
Books of good literary quality—but not on purely technical, 
scientific, or educational subjects. 

W. Collins Sons & Co., Ltd., 144, Cathedral Street, Glasgow. 
Specializes in mystery novels. General fiction tov. 

Constable & Co., 10-12, Urange St., London, W. C. 2 
literature, technical and medical books. No juveniles. 

Noel Douglas, Ltd., 28-30, Little Russell St., London, W.C. 1. 
Fiction and general books of good standard. 

Faber & Faber, Ltd., 24, Russell Square, London, W. C. 1. 
Fiction, biography, history, travel, ete. 

, Field Press, Ltd., Field House, Kream’s Buildings, London, 

C. 4. Sporting, travel, legal books. 

ow. Foul Co., Ltd., 10, Red Lion Court, Fleet St., 
London, E. C. 4, General publications and popular handbooks. 

Victor Gollancz, 14, Henrietta St., London, W. C. 2. Every 
kind of book, except technical works and works without literary 
and intellectual merit. 

odder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E. C, 4. 
General literature, fiction, religious and theological works, 

Hutchinson & Co., Ltd., 34, Paternoster Row, London, E. C. 4. 
Books of every sort, including juveniles, having a wide and 
popular appeal. 

Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., 3, York St., London, S. W. 1. General 
literature, especially good popular fiction. 

John Lane, The Bodley Head, Ltd., Vigo Street, London, W. 1. 
All kinds of work, except technical, religious, educational and 
economic hooks.. Also foreign translations, 

Werner Laurie, Ltd., 24, Water Lane, Blackfriars, London, 
E. C. 4. Fiction, books on tr: avel, occultism, household matters, 
cookery, health, etiquette, topography, and ‘‘collectors’ ’’ books. 
No juveniles or works on philosophy or theology, science or 
such topics. 

Longmans Green & Co., Ltd., 39, Vaternoster Row, London, 
E. C. 4. General literature, including juveniles and educational 
works. 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s St., London, W. C. 2. 
Good general literature, fiction, educational and technical books. 

Methuen & Co., 36, Essex St., London, W. C. 2. General liter- 
ature, including biography, travel and educational works. 

Mills & Boon, Ltd., 50, Grafton St., Fitzroy Square, London, 
W.1. Educational works. Specializes in popular fiction. 

John Murray, 50, Albemarle St., London, W. 1. General litera- 
ture of good standard. No poetry. 

Frederick Muller, Ltd., 29, Great James St., Bedford Row, 
London, W. C. 1. General books, including fiction. 
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Ivor Nicholson & Watson, Ltd., 44, Essex St., London, W.C. 2. 
General works, especially memoirs and books of knowledge 
popularly written. 

James Nisbet & Co., Ltd., 22, Berners Street, London, W. 1. 
Educational and juvenile books, and all classes of literature. 

Oxford University Press, 11, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4. 
Books of all types, including juveniles, but no fiction. 

Cecil Palmer, 49, Chandos St., Covent Garden, London, W. C. 
2. Any book that will sell. 

C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2. 
Books for Scouts and Guides. Books on gardening and sport. 
Popular handbooks of all sorts. Fiction. 

Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 39, Parker St., London, W.C. 2 
Commercial, educational, art, technical, and general books. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Ltd., 24, Bedford St., London, W. C. 2. 
General works. 

The Religious Tract Society, 4, Bouverie St., London, E.C. 4. 
Religious and devotional books, fiction, books for children. 

Rider & Co., 34, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. Specializes 
in occult and mystical works. 
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George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 68, Carter Lane, London, 
E. C. 4. General work, including popular handbooks. 

Sands & Co., 15, King St., London, W. C. 2. Catholic and 
general books. 

Seeley Service & Co., Ltd., 196, Shaftesbury Ave., London, 
W. C. 1. Books on sport, travel, biography, popular science, 
art, natural history. Also missionary and story books for 
children. 

Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, 
London, E. C. 4. Good books of every kind, especially travel, 
science, biography. Juveniles, books of verse and fiction also. 
Specializes in works of an informative character. 

Frederick Warne & Co., Ltd., Chandos House, Bedford Court, 
Bedford St., London, W.C. 2. General. Many nature books, 
juveniles, and popular handbooks. 

Williams & Norgate, Ltd., 28, Little Russell St., London, 
1, General, historical, philosophical, theological books. 
Also fiction, 


WILL THEY NEVER LEARN? 


. . » By ANN PARKINSON 


Y father, who conducts several newsstands, 
called my attention, not long ago, to a trade- 
paper item stating that an editor was about to 

get out a new detective magazine, “something fresh 
and new; stories with sting and sparkle.” 

I suppose I must be naturally credulous. Anyway, 
I stepped in to see that editor with hopes high. He 
was young, ambitious and very enthusiastic. Yes, he 
was getting out a new detective magazine, and it was 
a whammer, the real kajinks. The first copies had just 
come from the printers; he’d get me one. 

He brought it in triumphantly, hugged to his bos- 
om. “At last,”’ he said, “I'll be giving the newsdealers 
what they have been yelping for, a detective magazine 
with intestinal fortitude’—only he didn’t use those 
words but a single one of four letters—'‘'a magazine 
with real snap and sparkle. Look it over; I'll be back 
in a few minutes.” 

I looked it over. The same die-cut tripe. Old 
friends, many of the yarns; in fact old, old friends. 
As an agent, I’d submitted them at !east once to about 
every editorial office in the land. 

He came back. “But look here,” I protested, ‘‘ex- 
cept for your cover, no reader could tell this maga- 
zine from a dozen others. The same old plots and 
method of handling them.” 

He looked a bit shamefaced. “At least the magazine 


100 STORIES --- 


. . . By KATHERINE R. POLK 


“100 Stories—Sold’’ by R. D. Galt, in the Decem- 
ber, 1933, AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, is all very well, 
and quite encouraging, for those who can, or have. 
But for the rest of us . . . 

Twelve or fifteen years ago I sold about $100 worth 
of stories, which I considered a good start, for a 
scrub. But *I became interested in other things and 
stopped. 

Now I have decided that the writing business, even 
at its worst and during the depression, simply could 
not be worse than farming (I farm), so I am writing 
again. 

At the top of an old envelope, two months ago, I 


name is new,’ he said. “And those are the only sort 
of stories I could get.” 

“The only sort you would buy, and you know it,” 
I countered. “You mailed a form letter to some of 
the better known writers of pulp detective fiction and 
they sent you the only sort of story they are capable 
of turning out. If a new writer had sent you some- 
thing different, something with freshness and virility, 
you would have turned it down flat. Why? Because 
your ideas of availability were formed, although you 
may not realize it, on the yarns you yourself used to 
write, and the sort your competitors print. And. per- 
haps you know what their present mortality rate is.” 

His first number had a very good sale. It had a rip- 
ping good cover and, at least, the name was new and 
fetching. The second sold away off. The third was a 
complete dud and that new magazine, conceived with 
such boisterous ballyhoo, folded up soddenly, un- 
honored and unmourned. 

You can fool the newsdealers once. You can fool 
the readers, perhaps twice, but just try it a third time. 
The reader eee, how to switch his dime, the news- 
dealers how to tear off even a ripping good cover, if 
the contents do not measure up. And, privately, some 
of them, because they value their trade, read fest and 
do their cover-tearing before placing a magazine on 
sale. 


OUT 


put “Goal—100.”’ This piece, ‘'100 Stories—Out,” is 
the 29th and latest item in a growing column. (I 
count every manuscript as a story for this purpose.) 

Number of manuscripts put out is my only object, 
till I reach 100. 

If I’m any good at all, by that time I'll know it. I'll 
also know if I’m not. 

This goal keeps my mind on my pencil, vot on my 
post-office box. Returned manuscripts and rejection 
slips mean nothing in my young life. That is, they 
are merely incidental to its main purpose, and not so 
disappointing, discouraging, devastating as they would 
be if I were working toward 100 sales, or even toward 
100 dollars. ‘100 Stories—Out.’” When I achieve 
=~ goal I'll begin to think about “100 Stories— 
Sold.” 
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WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT 


A GHOST WRITER? 


. + « By WILLIS KNAPP JONES 


THE scene is a 
Paris cafe where 
the orchestra is 
playing Ravel’s 
Bolero in honor of 
the composer now 
sitting at a circu- 
lar table trying to 
understand the bad 
French of Senator 
Sorghum. 

“But Monsieur 
Ravel, one must be 
more than a politi- 
cian to be appoint- 
ed Secretary of the 
Pork Barrel in the 
Cabinet,” the puffy senator is explaining. ““Now 
if they thought of me as an artist—as a com- 
poser—” His pudgy fingers close as though 
already grasping the portfolio. “If you will let 
me publish under my name some music of 
yours, I will pay you two thousand francs. Of 
course, I might write some of my own, but the 
public would enjoy yours more, and if they 
like it, what difference whose name is signed 
to it?” 

M. Ravel, who has longed to be known as a 
sculptor and who has learned of an artist will- 
ing to chisel anyone’s name onto his master- 
pieces for a thousand francs, eagerly pockets 
the fistful of paper bills and rushes off to do a 
little faking on his own account. 

Incredible! you exclaim. Yes, for an artist 
like Ravel, but change Sorghum’s name to that 
of some successful business man arranging for 
an author to write an “autobiographical” arti- 
cle, and we have a situation all too common in 
this country. The public, gradually learning 
of this racket called “ghost writing,” will soon 
distrust all articles and all arts. 

To be sure, ghost writing is no new develop- 
ment. Classical scholars know the names of two 
scribes who put into shape, or wrote without 
Julius Caesar’s inspiration, volumes claimed by 
Caesar. It is not known what amanuensis was 
responsible for the general’s ‘Veni, vidi, vici,” 
but we can be as sure that the phrase was coined 
for, and not by, Caesar, as we are nowadays 
that a newspaper man was the source of Persh- 


Willis Knapp Jones 


Professor Jones is the author and co-author 
of numerous textbooks on Spanish, which 
subject he teaches at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. He has written plays, several 
of which have been published in addition to 
being produced. He has had fiction, articles, 
and poems in various magazines, is the 
author of a juvenile novel, and is one of the 
contributing editors of Books Abroad. 


ing’s “‘Lafayette, we are here!” or that an A. P. 
correspondent supplied Roosevelt with his fa- 
mous “‘Pericardis alive or Raisuli dead.” 


If I were carrying the history of ghost writ- 
ing up through the centuries, | would have to 
tell of Dr. Hawkesworth’s ghosting of Captain 
Cook’s First Voyage and Commodore Byron’s 
Journal in the 1770’s, of Mark Twain as the 
acknowledged author of General Grant’s Auto- 
biography, or Terhune’s claim to be the first 
ghost writer of the modern era, and so on, 
down to the innumerable wraith-writers of 
the present day. But what I am trying to do is 
to warn writers to stop and consider before tak- 
ing up what looks like an easy-money pro- 
fession. 

Having myself been a mental bootlegger, I 
can talk with authority when I say that the 
money side is the only good part of it. Of 
course, none of us sneezes at money, but few 
are so materialistic as to consider it the only 
end of the writing game. 


Ghost writing seems to proclaim that all 
writers are for sale, willing to lead a Protean 
existence at the whim of anyone willing to pay 
them. It gives the whole profession a bad name, 
whether the general reader knows what is being 
done or not. 


If the public be unaware of the extent ot 
this practice, it will begin to scorn writers: 
‘The writing game must be easy!” it will ex- 
claim. Never suspecting that Wm. Slavens 
McNutt wrote articles signed by Luis Angel 
Firpo, and Frank Menke and Chas. F. Coe pinch 
hit for Jack Dempsey, while Bob Edgren dou- 
bled as Jim feffries, the average reader will as- 
sume that it takes neither skill nor training to 
break into print, if any pug can do it. Totally 
unaware that Jack Lait wrote the reputed Life 
of Ruth Snyder and Ford Frick supplied arti- 
cles signed by Babe Ruth, he will write his own 
story and be sure, when an editor turns it down, 
that there is favoritism in the literary world. 
From there to dissatisfaction evidenced by re- 
fusal to buy magazines, for which the rest of 
us write, is only a short step. And if there are 
few buyers, there will be few checks for 
writers. 
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If, on the other hand, the reader is “in the 
know,” he will suspect everything of being 
ghost written. Knowing that Zoe Beckley once 
was ghost writer for Queen Marie of Rumania, 
he will refuse to read the new series in the 
Saturday Evening Post, not certain whether he 
is getting real facts from the Queen or fancies 
from some imaginative ghost. 

Remembering Babe Ruth’s supernatural feat 
of reporting a baseball game for a New York 
paper while lying unconscious in a hospital a 
thousand miles away, he will smile knowingly 
and pass up another article really written by 
the athlete who signed it. 

The publishers of Lindbergh’s We realized 
this feeling of suspicion and made strenuous 
efforts to convince the public of the authen- 
ticity of the book. And Tunney insisted: 
‘When my story is told, I shall tell it myself. 
It may not be great literature, but it will be 
the truth.” 

Still, the reader cannot help being incredu- 
lous. It used to be asserted that Coolidge was 
the only president in recent years not to have a 
literary assistant for his speeches. But will the 
public believe that, now that Rufus Dart, in 
his Puppet Show on the Potomac, is allowed to 
say unchallenged that a member of the Asso- 
ciated Press wrote the newspaper column sup- 
posedly conducted by Coolidge? Will they not 
be suspicious of all political men, now that it 
has been revealed that the “Autobiography” of 
the Hon. J. J. Davis, Secretary of Labor under 
three presidents, was really written by C. L. 
Edson, and that Davis’s highly praised speech 
of welcome to the World’s Eucharistic Con- 
gress in Chicago was the work of Saben? Don’t 
you begin to wonder who really wrote Wash- 
ington’s Farewell to His Troops and Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address? 

So far, only indirectly has the effect upon 
authors been considered, but they suffer in many 
ways from the practice. Having done it, I 
know how a conscientious ghost has to twist 
his thoughts and ideas into a style so distinct 
from his own that it may have a lasting bad 
effect. Cramping, rather than developing, is 
this writing-to-order, when the writer must get 
material from others and elaborate it in a way 
flattering to the person whom readers are sup- 
posed to believe is the real author. 

The only reward for this cramping of one’s 
own originality is the immediate money recom- 
pense. Few editors associate the real writer 
with articles sent in under the name of an- 
other person. No writer can build up his lit- 
erary reputation by ghosting. 

How many readers know of Frederic van 
Ryn? Yet he was actively connected with the 
so-called autobiographies of Grand Duke Alex- 
ander of Russia. But nowhere, except in a fore- 
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word to the romanticized biography of Cather- 
ine of Russia published in Red Book (and who 
reads forewords?) is any credit given to van 
Ryn for his part in four books. And now that 
the Grand Duke is himself a ghost, van Ryn 
will have to start all over with some other 
employer of ghosts. 

A person writing under his own name can 
build up that name:and increase the size of his 
public. Take, for instance, Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner who recently signed with Warner Brothers 
one of the best paying movie scenario contracts 
drawn in years. Gardner has spent his whole 
writing career pushing his own name, first in 
one pulp magizne, then branching out in sev- 
eral, then making the slicks, and finally blos- 
soming into a best seller. Certainly he could 
never have reached his present pinnacle if he 
had anonymously been Beatrice Fairfax one 
day, Jim Corbett another, and William J. Burns 
for a whole series of detective stories. 

But what can the poor author do about it, 
you ask? Probably not what the Pennsylvania 
Legislator tried to do in 1931 when he proposed 
a law against ghost writing with a penalty of 
$500 fine or 30 days in jail. Rather, if he does 
collaborate with someone else (and certainly 
there is nothing unethical in that) he should 
demand part of the credit, insisting that his 
name appear in some way in connection with 
the article upon which he worked. In this way 
he can do his share to insure the public against 
being fooled, and at the same time increase the 
value of that most important of authors’ com- 
modities, his name. 

Some far-sighted magazines are already tak- 
ing steps in that direction. In the title 


Hat Sms Tetts WHat Makes a WINNER 
By JEROME 


the American Magazine gets just as much 
reader-interest as if the Bridge expert alone had 
signed the article, and at the same time the 
actual author receives his share of the credit. 
The Saturday Evening Post, too, with its vari- 
ous formulae: “as told to,” “edited by,” or 
“with,” followed by the name of the real 
writer, is accomplishing the same result, though 
sometimes even that periodical forgets to men- 
tion the author. It was not, for example, until 
the theatrical memoirs of George C. Tyler ap- 
peared in book form that the name of J. C. 
Furnas, his collaborator, was publicized. 

There are, however, many publications which 
have not yet seen the light, and unless we 
writers insist, they will continue to follow the 
old custom, to our detriment. Whether or not 
we believe there is something unethical in ghost 
writing, we should not be blind to the advan- 
tages to ourselves in editorial honesty which 
tells the whole story. 
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ESSENTIAL 
SCIENCE FICTION 


. . - By CHARLES D. HORNIG 


THE dictionary de- 
fines evolution as 
the “‘act of develop- 
ment.” Scientists 
haye proved that 
every living thing 
in the world under- 
goes evolutionary 
changes. We can- 
not perceive these 
changes in nature 
because of their in- 
finite slowness. Na- 
ture does not work 
fast—but man 
sometimes does. Na- 
ture has all eternity 
in which to accomplish her tasks—but man 
must progress all he can during his brief life- 
time, which is but the wink of an eye in com- 
parison to the Greater Forces. His mechanical 
inventions best illustrate this point. Most of us 
have been astounded by the rapid strides taken 
in the fields of aeronautics, automotives, radio, 
and other lines of research. 

In the writing field, evolution is due chiefly 
to the ever-changing tastes of readers. They 
tire after awhile of any particular brand of 
story, and even though it may have caused 
quite a sensation when it first appeared, the style 
will eventually become boring. The phrase, 
“Familiarity breeds contempt,” can be applied 
to fiction. Even too many luxuries—too many 
of anything—will become boring and unin- 
teresting after a time. 

Science fiction has the peculiarity of being 
the fastest-changing fiction in existence. It is 
also the youngest on the market. Even ten years 
ago, it was little known. 

In the early days of science fiction, I should 
say before 1930 (for before then it did not un- 
dergo noticeable changes), there was no such 
thing as a hackneyed plot; there had not been 
enough stories written around one theme to 
make it become hackneyed! The ideal story 
of those days was the one in which our brave 
earth-man built himself a space-ship, went to 
Mars, conquered the enemies of the most civi- 
lized of the Martians (who were invariably 
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Hornig, managing editor of Wonder 
Stories, is the youngest holder of this title 
in the national field, being only seventeen 
years of age. For his own amusement and 
the advancement oi weird fiction, he launched 
The Fantasy Fan in 1933 and still edits it. 
When this fittle experimental magazine came 
to the attention of Hugo Gernsback, it led 
to the appointment of Mr. Hornig as man- 
aging editor of Wonder Stories. 


human beings), which he usually did single- 
handed, and then married the princess with 
whom he had fallen in love. The Martians had 
probably mastered telepathy and used death, 
disintegration, and paralyzing rays. The pri- 
mary requisite of the tale was to be fantastic, 
and the science was only secondary. 

Another one of these old plots was that in 
which a mad scientist attempted to conquer or 
destroy the earth, but whose plans were thwarted 
at the last minute by some young fellow not 
more than twenty-five. And then we had the 
wonderful inventions which exploded just be- 
fore they were about to be given to the suffer- 
ing world. 

On the other hand, we had science fiction 
with the science accented and the story almost 
non-existent. It was usually an elaborate de- 
scription which the scientist gave to his assist- 
ant, of some discovery or invention. It con- 
tained practically no plot. And there was the 
story which served principally as a vehicle for 
describing the author’s conception of an im- 
proved social system. 

Of course, there were some classics in the old 
days which do not come under these categories, 
such as Merritt’s “Moon Pool” and _ Serviss’s 
“Second Deluge,” but the type of story I refer 
to is that which appeared most frequently in 
the science fiction magazines. 


In the last few years, science fiction has un- 
dergone several definite changes. Most of the 
stories that were published five, six, and seven 
years ago would not be acceptable today. The 
evolution of science fiction can be likened to 
the motions of a pendulum—swinging from 
the purely fantastic to the purely scientific. 
Through the years, this swinging has slowed 
down, until the pendulum will soon be motion- 
less—hanging at a happy medium between the 
two. 

But an equal balance between science and 
fantasy is not the only requisite of the modern 
story; it must be logical and plausible in both 
its action and science. It is difficult to write, 
and a success in this field is truly a classic. he 
new science fiction should be so realistic that 
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the reader lives with the characters and is ab- 
sorbed to the point of distraction. He must be 
oblivious of all but the story. If he keeps turn- 
ing the pages that are yet unread to see how 
much is left, the story is a failure. If he is re- 
luctant to read “The End” on the last page, 
the story is a success. When a tale of this type 
is filled with love interest, it may show that the 
author has not faith enough in the science qual- 
ity of the story to hold the reader’s interest. 
This cannot be called true science fiction. The 
only readers who will enjoy the tale are those 
who also like the pure love story. This does not 
mean that there may be no love interest in the 
story—but it should not be dominant. 

Some authors have the misconception that 
they can take a story that belongs in a Western 
or detective-story magazine, set it in the future, 
add a few rays and space-ships, change the locale 
from Texas or the East Side to Mars, and call it 
science fiction. The “scientale” is in a classifi- 
cation of its own. It uses the improbable but 
conceivably possible to produce sensations of 
amazement, wonder, and astonishment. You 
will notice that the science fiction magazines 
are named after these sensations. 

The science story is a thing in itself, and the 
less it resembles the ordinary variety of story 
the better. This does not mean that there should 
not be an occasional bit of humor in these tales, 
particularly ironic humor, such as the type used 
by Stanton A. Coblentz, which shows up the 
mental and spiritual weaknesses of the human 
race in comparison with men of the future or of 
other worlds. Humor creates a pleasing effect 
in any story when properly used. David H. 
Keller has mastered it, and other authors have 
had occasional spurts of genius in this connec- 
tion. 

A story using an old theme or plot, though 
good when it first appeared, cannot produce any 
new sensation of awe or wonder in the reader, 
for he has already heard of such things before. 
Therefore it fails to achieve its desired effect. 
Originality, then, is the aim to be sought above 
all else. Most readers are tired of reading about 
ray wars, world-saving, mad scientists, dimen- 
sional terrors, and like subjects, and are de- 
manding new ideas. 

Some readers undoubtedly do not grasp what 
I mean by new, and will think that my state- 
ments are too vague. This is only natural, for 
they are the ones that have never written a new 
story! If they had, they would know what I 
mean, for they would have experienced it. Their 
plots must be based on something that has never 
been used before in a story, preferably a plaus- 
ible scientific theory that attempts to explain 
some mystery which scientists cannot solve at 
the present time. 
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The only way that I can clearly elucidate my 
point is to give some examples of the new ideas 
underlying stories that I have accepted for 
Wonder Stories recently. 

“Evolution Satellite,” by J. Harvey Haggard. 
Evolution is caused by an emanation from the 
core of the satellite Number One of Uranus. 
These invisible waves penetrate throughout the 
solar system, and the distance of each planet 
from the satellite determines the rate of evolu- 
tion upon that particular world, so that Mars, 
being closer to the moon than Earth, would 
undergo a speedier change in its animal world. 
Life directly on the satellite evolves so fast that 
each creature goes through an entire cycle of 
evolution during its lifetime, and can adapt it- 
self to its environment at a second’s notice, no 
matter how often the environment changes or 
how radical are the differences. Therefore a 
plant that had never known fire would burn 
freely for a second and then prove forever in- 
vulnerable to it. 

“The Sublime Vigil,” by Chester D. Cuth- 
bert. As scientists declare, the ether is every- 
where—even in the vacuum of space. It is not 
a gas, liquid, solid, or vibration, but of a com- 
position entirely different from anything else. 
This continuum is only distorted in the center 
of the greatest suns of the universe. In these 
suns, a “hole” is created in the ether, caused by 
the tremendous forces in the stars’ centers. 
These “holes” travel away from the suns where 
they were created, along with the ether sur- 
rounding them, and usually repulse matter of 
any description. However, when they do touch 
a small tangible body, the body is absorbed into 
the “hole” to travel away into space with it. 
As nothing can exist where there is no ether, 
a body in one of these “holes” cannot change in 
the least. If it be living, it cannot die—it can- 
not live—it cannot grow old. If it is cast out 
a billion years later upon contact with another 
world, the creature that had been within the 
hole would not have experienced the lapse of 
even a second of time. 

“Today’s Yesterday,” by Rice Ray (Russell 
Blaiklock). We are traveling along in time as 
if on the waves of an ocean. At the peak of 
each wave is a world. This series of waves, 
travelling through time, carries the worlds aleng 
in a chain of dimensions. While our world is 
passing through “today,” the world behind us 
is passing through “yesterday.” Therefore, 
could we travel to that world, we would be back 
in yesterday, though we would not be on the 
earth. Similarly, the world ahead of us, on the 
next wave crest, is travelling through “tomor- 
row,” although it is “today” to the creatures 
on that world. Between the crests is a great 
divide which keeps the worlds apart, so that 
the first law of physics, “No two things can 
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occupy the same space at the same time” can 
ring true. 

“The Spore Doom,” by Eando Binder. In 
this story, a fungus plant is developed by 
chemists during a war. When the spores are 
distributed through the atmosphere over the 
enemy’s land, the plants spring up and destroy 
the crops. This nearly causes a famine. Then, 
as the author says, it starts a campaign of its 
own. It proves to be a blender of species, so 
that edible crops blend with poisonous plants, 
making a careful analysis necessary before any- 
thing grown can be eaten. After a few years, 
the freak fungus develops a plant that absorbs 
oxygen directly from the air in such huge quan- 
tities that the atmosphere of the earth becomes 
unbreathable. Man must burrow into the 
ground to live in air-tight cities and manu- 
facture his own atmosphere. After a while, 
the blender of species is used by the scientists 
to develop a new plant which crowds out the 
oxygen-consuming one, making the surface of 
the earth once more habitable. 

“The Man from Beyond,” by John Beynon 
Harris. While this story does not introduce any 
new scientific theory, as do the ones preceding, 
it presents a new plot which makes it different 
from all others. An earth-man goes to Venus 
to find the planet in a prehistoric age. He enters 
a valley and becomes petrified, put into a state 
of suspended animation by certain gases emit- 
ting from a fissure in the ground. Everything 
else in the valley is petrified—animals and 
plants alike. Ages pass—untold centuries dur- 
ing which intelligent life evolves on the planet. 
During an expedition of the Venusians, the 
earth-man is brought from the valley and re- 


vived to life. He is put in a cage in the Venusian 
zoo for the gaze of the curious creatures of that 
planet, which are far from human in appear- 
ance. After several attempts, he convinces them 
that he is intelligent, and in the end is astound- 
ed to find out that humanity had vanished from 
the face of the earth untold years before. He 
was the last of his kind in existence, kept alive 
by the forces of a younger planet. : 

These ideas, as far as I know, are altogether 
new—you have probably never heard of any 
just like them before. Each one is different 
from all others and therefore thoroughly ab- 
sorbing to a science fiction fan. 

An author can write mew stories only by 
exerting his mental powers to the utmost. He 
will find it easier to write a story of scientific 
fiction if he first plans it out in detail, making 
syre that the central idea has not been used be- 
fore, at least to his knowledge, before he sits 
down to type it out. If he knows beforehand 
what he is going to write about, he can build 
around it—just as it is easier to build a house 
with the architect’s plans than to construct it 
blindly without any thought as to how it will 
look when it is finished. Arthur J. Burks is one 
of those born authors who can sit down at the 
typewriter and begin typing a story without 
the slightest idea of how it will end, and the 
result is almost certain to be unique and orig- 
inal. However, there are relatively few authors 
of this kind. 

I hope that science fiction authors who may 
chance to read this will keep in mind this essen- 
tial thought of newness—novelty. It will 
greatly improve their chances of selling. 


JUST INSPIRATION 


. . . By STELLA SHORTFELLA TENNISON 


ONESTLY, I just can’t quite understand it! It’s 
like—like a miracle, I guess, something I just 
can’t control at all. I will be going along the 

street, taking notes on a lecture, washing dishes, 
sweeping the back porch, washing the car or even 
sleeping, when a poem just comes to me. It just starts 
running through my mind, rhyme, rhythm and every- 
thing, and just as fast as I can grab a pencil and put 
it down, presto! I have my poem finished! At the very 
first writing there it is, just all complete! Oh, I may 
change one or two words, but never the thought, nor 
the rhyme nor the meter. 

It’s wonderful how beautiful lines will come to me, 
right out of the vast unknown. Like “love is only a 
gypsy maid’’; or ‘the light in your eyes, like the blue 
of the skies’; or “the trail that leads me home,” etc. 
No sweating and twisting my hair to make a rhyme, 
no poring over lists of synonyms or rhyming diction- 
aries, no labored counting out of syllables and accents 
on my fingers, no puzzling over whether to say “gusty 


wind” or “windy gust’, no brain-cudgeling after 
queer, unusual figures of speech, no tearing up paper, 
no pencil chewing. It just comes to me like that, and 
I write it, and there it is. Really, I just don’t hardly 
even know anything about it myself until it is all 
finished. It’s just inspiration, that’s all. 

Why, sometimes I can write as many as a dozen 
poems, some of them long ones, too, in one after- 
noon when the mood is just right. Yesterday I wrote 
three. One was about roses by a garden wall and lips 
even redder than they were. Another started out, ‘The 
violets blue remind me of you.” I forget what the 
third one was—oh, yes, I called it “My Pal.” 

I can’t understand these poets that say it is such 
hard work. Mine just come to me. Honestly, it’s just 
like a miracle. I really can’t understand it. Inspiration 
is wonderful. 

The only thing that bothers me is why the editors 
just won't buy good poetry when I send it to them. 
Honestly, I can’t understand that, either. 
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LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Adventure, now published by Popular Publications, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York, announces that William 
Corcoran has resigned as editor in order to give his 
full time to writing, and is succeeded by Howard V. 
Bloomfield, who for several years has been editor of 
the Munsey Company magazine, Detective Fiction 
Weekly, 280 Broadway, New York. Duncan Norton- 
Taylor, formerly associate editor, has been appointed 
editor of Detective Fiction Weekly. 

My Lady is announced as a sister magazine to 
Esquire, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. It will pre- 
sumably use sophisticated material appealing to 
women, as Esquire appeals to men, paying good rates 
on acceptance. 

Outdoor Life, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, now 
edited by Raymond J. Brown, also editor of Popular 
Science Monthly, announces that under its new owner- 
ship it will interpret quite liberally the meaning ex- 
pressed by its title, and will not confine itself to the 
ordinary run of hunting, fishing, and camping stuff. 
Mr. Brown writes: “We can use immediately articles 
of any length up to 3000 words covering the unusual, 
curious, dramatic, humorous, or practical aspects of 
outdoor activities. All articles must be accompanied 
by a good selection of action photographs of profes- 
sional quality. All submitted material will be acted 
on at once, and checks for accepted contributions will 
be mailed each Thursday. Rates are up to 10 cents a 
word for feature articles and $3 for ‘kinks,’ single 
photographs, shorts, etc.” 

Miss Mary Gnaedinger, formerly editor of Ro- 
mantic Love Secrets. which recently suspended publica- 
tion, is now assistant to Amita Fairgrieve on Al/ Story 
Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York, replacing Miss 
Helen MacVichie, who is now editor of the Dell pub- 
lication, Sweetheart Stories, 149 Madison Ave., New 
York. The latter magazine is reported to be pretty 
heavily inventoried at this time. 

Big Book Western, 8¢ Lafayette St., New York, 
heretofore published bi-monthly, is being published 
monthly, beginning with the July issue. 

King Features Syndicate, 235 E. 45th St., New 
York, writes: “We are now syndicating exclusively 
the daily short-stories produced by the staff of the 
New York Evening Journal.’ It thus offers no market 
for free-lance short-stories. 


Miss America, 1450 Broadway, New York, informs 
contributors that plans for publication have been de- 
layed until fall. 


Tattle Tales and Bedtime Stories, sex magazines 
of the Nuregal Pub. Co., 145 W. 45th St., New York, 
are reported by a contributor as having failed to pay 
for stories in various issues from May to December, 
1933. A few issues of these magazines were skipped 
when the New York authorities barred sex periodi- 
cals from the newsstands, but the June and July 
issues for this year have appeared. 


United Feature Syndicate, 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York, writes: “‘At the present time we are not in 
the market for original short-stories. The only short- 
stories that we are now buying are ‘second serial.’ 
That is, stories first published in magazines. We se- 
lect from magazines those stories that we feel are 
best suited for newspaper use.” 


Complete Detective Novel, 222 W. 39th St., New 
York, is reported to be in need of thrilling detective 
novels of between 40,000 and 50,000 words. This is 
a magazine of the Teck Publishing Co., paying '/ 
cent a word on publication. It has a reputation for 
long-delayed reports on material. 

Foreign Travel is the new title adopted by The Cu- 
narder, 25 Broadway, New York. This is a magazine 
of ocean travel. Good rates are paid on acceptance 
for short travel articles suggesting things to do and 
places to go. 

Standard Magazines, 570 Seventh Ave., New York, 
are reported to be overstocked with material for all 
their publications for the next two months at least. 


Great Detective, 151 Fifth Ave., New York, com- 
plains that too many “formula’’ detective stories are 
being submitted. Editor Will Levinrew wants off- 
the-trail detective yarns with heavy human interest, in 
any length up to 30,000 words, and offers good rates, 
payable on publication. 

Ten Detective Aces, 67 W. 44th St., New York, is 
especially anxious to consider short-shorts of detective 
type, about 1500 words in length. Payment is at $25 
each on publication. 

J. C. Reklar & Co., P. O. Box 631, Station C, Los 
Angeles, is a new publishing firm. It will, however, 
specialize in books written by its own staff. An office 
is maintained at 280 Broadway, New York. 

The Christian Endeavor World, formerly at 41 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, has moved to 419 Fourth Ave., 
New York, and has changed from a monthly to a 
quarterly publication. Junior Christian Endeavor 
World has been discontinued as a separate publication 
and merged with the quarterly. 


The Ledger Syndicate, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, obtains its material for syndication from both 
staff and free-lance contributors. It considers first and 
second rights to serials and also to short-stories of 
2500 words; feature articles (preferably about 2000 
words and apropos of sensational news), and comic 
strips. Payment is made by outright purchase on pub- 
lication or by 50 per cent royalties. 


Literary Digest, 354 Fourth Ave., New York, is 
now paying on publication instead of acceptance. 


Frank Armer, editor of Super Detective Stories, 
sends us a correction on our statement of the address 
of the magazine. The magazine is located in the 
Grand Central Palace Bldg., New York, which has 
three entrances . “The address we use is 125 E. 46th 
St.,”’ he states, adding: ‘We are in the market con- 
tinuously for detective stories, lengths from 3000 to 
20,000 words. We insist upon a good plot that moves 
along rapidly without any draggy spots. The major 
crime of the story must be described in the first three 
or four pages and the narrative should contain plenty 
of two-fisted, fast-moving action, right up to the cli- 
max. Strong suspense is the most important element 
of all our stories. There should always be an element 
of mystery; that, is the perpetrator of the important 
crime should not be known but should be discovered 
through the following of clues by deductive methods. 
This should not, however, affect the fast-moving and 
rapid-fire action qualities of the narrative.’’ Rates paid 
are from 1 to 2 cents a word, on acceptance. 
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LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


D° you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do 
only one thing—take your artistic and ws 
fiction ability, whatever it may be, and increase it. 
promise only sincere work to make you feel your a 
to me were a very good investment. Honest diagnosis 
of your prospects; thorough constructive criticism of 
fiction and articles; a “one-man” course of instruction 
—no set program but entirely determined by your indi- 
vidual needs. No assistants, marketing, poetry, plays or 
scenarios. An intensive four-lesson Course. Neither 4 
nor 40 lessons can cover fiction, but this course aims to 
set you on your feet and teach you to walk alone, guard- 
ing against mechanical rules, meeting your individual 
of me are 25 years as magazine editor 
(Adventure, Delineator, etc.) and 5 as independent 
teacher and critic; my standing is known, particularly 
as finder and developer of new writers; my three books 
are standard. Write for Booklet A. Special service for 
advanced writers. 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN, Carmel, N.Y. 


needs. Back 


THE OLDEST 
WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 
Agnes M. Reeve, Reader and Critic 


SCHEDULE OF CHARGES for reading, full letter of criti- 
cism, and advice regarding markets: 


4,000 te S000 words... 


THAT DEFT TOUCH that only our experience enables us 
to give has reclaimed many a heretofore hopeless manu- 
script. Gratified clients come back to us year after year for 
the expert criticism which turns rejections into acceptances— 
thus bringing checks. 

Bank and Clients’ References 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Franklin - Ohio 


W: CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of manu- 
scripts as editor and authors’ agent; an intimate 
knowledge of present-day market conditions, gath- 
ered in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every editor of 
importance in the United States—these should be 
of service to our clients, shouldn't they? We will 
give you intelligent, sympathetic help and guidance, 
and you can count on us for absolute, straight-from- 
the-shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them to 
go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been taking 
an active part in the agency, was formerly on the 
editorial staff of Macmillan Company. She is 
highly recommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida 
Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, 
and others. P 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommendation from 
George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, Wil- 
liam L. Chenery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. 
Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, Marie M. Me- 
loney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, 
and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 


Robert Thomas Hardy Jane Hardy 
President and Treasurer 


55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


10% Marketing Service 10% 
Plus: Criticism; Revision; Collaboration 


MY CHIEF GOAL is to sell your stories. To do 
this, I willingly criticize, revise when warranted, and 
collaborate fully on 50-50 basis if stories merit this. No 
misleading claims; just conscientious service that will 
help you SELL your work if it has merit. 


Only one small charge—$1l. per MS. up to 5,000 
words, longer 20c per 1,000, and postage—RE- 
FUNDED FULLY on sale. Submit one trial story, 
or send stamp for information. 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
Box 148 Dante, Virginia 


(Estab. 1930; over 10 years as author.) 


MONEY IN RADIO WRITING 


Learn the ins and outs, the technique, the oppor- 
tunities, of this new market for the writer, from 
authoritative, helpful articles in The Author & 
Journalist. 


‘“‘The Radio Play,”’ Carl Feb., 1931 
“Radio and the Writer,”’ Lynch April, 1931 
‘‘Continuity,’’ Grant Nov., 1931 
“Writing Radio Humor,”’ Greene June, 1932 
“Opportunities in Writing for Radio,’’ ‘‘Horton” Jan., 1934 
“The Field of Radio Advertising,’’ Crippen ay, 1934 


Single issues 20c, all six, $1. (So long as the supply lasts.) 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


HOW TO PLOT A STORY 


These articles which have appeared in The 
Author & Journalist will help you to master the 
fiction writer's central task—-PLOT. The tech- 
nique of successful plotting is described and illus- 
trated. 


“A Novelette out of Nothing,’’ Miller Feb., 1931 
“Iris In and Iris Out,’’ Wright Nov., 1931 
“A Bunch of the Boys Were Whooping It Up,”’ 

Wright May, 1932 
“The Question,”’ Oldham Aug., 1932 
“A Purloined Stake,’’ Tomkins Feb., 1933 
“For Plot’s Sake,’’ Bodin April, 1933 
“Plot Gold,’’ Gibbs Sept., 1933 
“Making the Incredible ,Credible,”’ Reeve. Oct., 1933 


“Creating Story Ideas,’’ Fishe er 
“Trouble as a Basis for Plot,’’ Upson __ Feb., 1934 
“Plotting Stories for the Love Pulps,” “Gordon _ June, 1934 

Single issues, 20c. Any six, $1;. entire eleven, $1.50. (So 
long as supply lasts). 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Have Youa | 
Book Manuscript? 


The Author & Journalist now offers a 
flat rate of 40c per thousand words for 
detailed criticism of book manuscripts. 
An exhaustive report is rendered, in- 
cluding book publishers most likely to 
be interested, and structural defects and 
their remedy. The Author & Journal- 
ist may be able to tell you how to re- 
vise your book to sell it. 


TYPING—On book length manu- 
scripts, The Author & Journalist of- 
fers a typing rate of fifty cents per 
thousand. Manuscript typing, as done 
by The Author & Journalist, is not sur- 
passed anywhere, and is seldom equaled. 


Charges are payable in advance. 
Transportation cost is reduced by send- 
ing express. Address— 
Willard E. Hawkins, Chief of Criticism Staff, 
The Author & Journalist, 1839 Champa St., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
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The Poetry Digest, 516 Fifth Ave., New York, “in- 
stead of continuing its policy of paying a flat rate of 
$1 for each poem published, will now pay 10 cents 
a line,” writes Alan F. Pater, editor. ‘‘This is in order 
that the authors of long poems may be justly recom- 
pensed.”’ 

Collegiate Digest, 114 §. Carroll St., Madison, Wis., 
has returned material that had been accepted, which 
apparently indicates that it is being discontinued. 

Queen's Work, 3742 W. Pine Boulevard, St. Louis, 
Mo., is a Catholic monthly edited by Rev. Daniel S. 
Lord, S.J. It uses short-stories and articles of 1200 
to 2400 words. Payment is reported to be around 
VY, cent a word on acceptance. 

The New Knowledge Publishing Co., 5252 S. 
Hoover St., Los Angeles, which called for manuscripts 
in May, writes: “We have been receiving many 
manuscripts in reply, although there are very few 
which are exactly what we are looking for. The fol- 
lowing suggested titles will give the writer more of 
an idea what we want: ‘How I Won a Husband,’ 
‘How I Keep My Husband's Love,’ ‘How I Won My 
Husband Back,’ ‘How We Brought Back Our Honey- 
moon,’ ‘What a Man Expects of His Wife,’ ‘How | 
Cheated the Divorce Court,’ etc. Manuscripts are to 
be approximately 5000 to 6000 words, the main theme 
not being sex. They may be either fiction or non- 
fiction. The ‘confession’ type is acceptable if it teaches 
a lesson. Payment is at 1/7) cent per word on accep- 
tance. These manuscripts are to be printed individ- 
ually in small book form and sold for a small sum.” 


Federal Lithograph Co., Cor. Fort and Fourth Sts.. 
Detroit, Mich., writes: ‘We contemplate entering 
the publishing field and are interested in producing 
and merchandising a line of highly illustrated books, 
cards, etc. We have in mind starting with juvenile 
picture and story books with sufficient sparkle to take 
them away from the garden variety, and would be 
glad to have you connect us with authors and artists 
who can supply material along this line.’’ 

Saturday Night, 73 Richmond Street W., Toronto, 
Canada, is an illustrated weekly in the smooth-paper 
class. Editor B. K. Sandwell reports that he is open 
to consider short articles, limit 2000 words, on cur- 
rent matters of Canadian interest. He is particularly 
in need of light, skittish, topical articles with real 
humor or satire. A very small number of Canadian 
photographs, of things not covered by the dailies, 
can be used, striking composition or human interest 
being more important than news value. Payment 
is monthly, after publication, at 3% to * cent a word, 
$2 to $3 for photographs. 

Columbia, 45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn., John 
Donahue, editor, writes: “We have on hand or we 
have arranged for all material that we shall be able 
to use for the next six months.” His letter continues: 
“Preferred length in fiction is about 4000 to 5000 
words and almost any sort of story not obviously 
unsuitable for a Catholic magazine is apt to be 
acceptable. We use verse, and articles on current 
events of general interest, sports, science and history. 
These usually run from 2500 to 3500 words. Photo- 
graphs for illustrative purposes should accompany 
articles, when possible.” Payment is at from 1 to 3 
cents a word on acceptance. 

America, 329 W. 108th St., New York, a Catholic 
weekly, Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., editor, writes: 
“Articles for us should be of a factual character, 
dealing with matters of timely interest, and from 
1500 to 1800 words in length. We use poetry but 
no fiction. Payment of approximately 1 cent a word 
is made on publication.” 

Trails, Esperance, N. Y., a quarterly edited by Fred 
Lape, uses nature articles up to 1800 words and na- 
ture verse. Payment is made only in prizes. 
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The Commonweal, Grand Central Terminal, New 
York, through Frederic Thomson, assistant editor, 
makes this statement: “We pay from 1 to 2 cents 
a word for prose and approximately 40 cents a line 
for verse, on publication. With very few exceptions, 
articles are kept under 3000 words.’ Michael Wil- 
liams is editor of this Catholic review. 

Young Catholic Messenger, Dayton, Ohio, is edited 
by Mrs. Mary Pflaum Fischer, who writes, “Our re- 
quirements are for boy stories, girl stories, both boy- 
and-girl stories, 1200 words being the best length. 
Stories should suggest high ideals and noble motives, 
they must be interestingly told, with good plot and 
background. Sometimes we like historical back- 
grounds or those depicting occupation or industry. 
We do, of course, want an underlying moral back- 
ground, an embodiment of high ideals, but not 
‘pietistically’ presented.” Rates paid are not at 
hand. 
The Sign, Union City, N. J., Rev. Harold Purcell, 
C.P., editor, is a Catholic monthly using articles and 
short-stories. Payment is made on acceptance, rates 
not stated. 

Canadian Homes & Gardens, 143 University Ave., 
Toronto, Canada, is one of the Maclean publications. 
It uses articles up to 2000 words of strictly Canadian 


slant. These must be practical and of interest to 
the rather better than amateur gardener; good 
photographs required. The home articles are by a 


registered Canadian architect. No fiction is used. 
J. H. Hodgins, editor, also edits Mayfair from the 
same address, a quality magazine using articles on 
Canadian sport, society and fashion. 

Atlantica, 33 W. 70th St., New York, uses articles 
up to 2000 words concerning the rise of the Italians 
in this country. Payment for such material is made 
on acceptance at 1/, cent a word. For other material 
used—fiction, verse, jokes, or photos—no payment is 
made. Dr. F. Cassola is editor. 

The Archery Review, 1859 S. Boston, Tulsa, Okla., 
edited by Ralph A. Brant, is not in the market for 
material. 

The Equity Magazine, 45 W. 47th St., New York, 
official organ of the Actors’ Equity Association, uses 
articles on the theatre, but has no budget for the 
purchase of material. 

The Forecast, 6 E. 39th St., New York, edited by 
Alberta M. Goudiss, is devoted to articles up to 2500 
words in length on food, health, and child welfare. 
Payment is on publication at from 1 to 114 cents a 
word. 

The Quill, 4252 Cortland Ave., Detroit, Mich., 
edited by Ralph L. Peters, is published by Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional and journalistic fraternity. It uses 
articles on journalistic subjects, 1200 to 1800 words 
in length, but makes no payment for material. 


Household Management Journal, Batavia, Ill., is 
not in the market for manuscripts. ““We publish but 
seven issues per year and are well stocked up,” writes 
E. H. Bjorseth, editor. 

Paris Nights, 1008 W. York St., Philadelphia, listed 
as paying 1/, cent a word for sexy short-stories with 
Paris background, is reported by contributors as hav- 
ing failed to pay for yarns published some months 
ago. 

Ozark Traveler, Chastain, Ark., is announced as a 
magazine using material with Ozark flavor up to 1500 
words. No cash payment is offered. 


The Jewish Forum, 305 Broadway, New York, uses 
articles of specifically Jewish interest, 600 to 3000 
words, and short-stories of the same lengths (no inter- 
marriage themes permitted). Rates are $3 per thou- 
sand words, on publication. Poems are used at a 
minimum of $1 per poem. Isaac Rosengarten is editor. 
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2 magazine serials totaling 


52 short stories totaling 
8 articles 


84 sales for clients during May, 


TERMS: 
on any manuscript. 
81-100,000 words, $20.00. 
it falls short of editorial standards. 


Books 30-60, 


16 feature novels and novelettes totaling 


IF YOU write with simple fluency and work intelligently under practical pro- 
fessional guidance, there’s no reason why we can’t include you for a share of 
the thousands of dollars in checks I send my clients each month. 

I charge a reading fee of 50c per thousand words, minimum of $2.00 
i 000 words, $15.00; 61-80,000 words, $17.50; 
This covers a complete criticism of your manuscript if 
As soon as we sell $1,000. 
work, this reading fee will be waived and only charge will be a commission of 
10 percent on American, 15 percent on foreign sales. 


Why Don't You JOIN THE SUCCESS PARADE? 


84 Sales—945,500 Words Sold for Clients in May 


Simple facts and figures by which to Judge the help I offer are before you in the following tabulation of my May sales: 
6 full length novels, 3 sold to magazines, 3 to publishers totaling 


375,000 words 
45,000 


” 


Totaling 945,500 


Send your manuscripts today or write 
for my circular and market letter. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 
45 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


worth of your 


| ED BODIN—151 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


New York’s Personal Contact Agent for Authors 


Eleven years with Collier’s, American Magazine and W. H. C. 


Delivers manuscripts personally to friendly editors. 


Beats excess postage wasted on uncertain markets. 


Obtains best prices for clients whether known or unknown. 


Doesn’t live on high reading fees—but daily sales. 


In a business, not a racket; and O. K.’d by 30 editors. ’ 
No flattery—but actual comments by editors who read while 


Bodin gets out in the field and sells. 


Typing — Revision — Verse Criticism 
“‘Business is good, thanks to your excellent typing.’’ R.G.M. 
Careful typing, 30c per 1000 words. Poems,-“%c a line. One 
carbon, Prose revision (rearrangement of awkward phras- 
ing; correction of grammatical errors, unintentional repeti- 
tion, faulty punctuation and ineffective paragraphing), 30c 
per 1000 words. Verse criticism, 2c a line. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


SEND $1.00 for initial Registration—and $1.00 for 
each short story submitted, which entitles you to per- 
sonal sales effort. If manuscript is deemed unsalable, 
it will be returned with comments of two editors who 
read for Mr. Bodin. Registration fee refunded if work 


Enclose return postage. 


ED BODIN—Author’s Executive 


does not promise salability. Novelettes, $3; Novels $7. 


$27,650.00 


In Story Sales 
So Far This Year! 


story? 
Studios have looked to me for material for 
years. 
No copyright or revision racket. 


for my FREE booklet. 


Suite 215 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. 
Dept. 4. 


Would YOU like a share of such a sum for YOUR 
Perhaps you have written just what producers 
are seeking. And the market is the best in years! 


Take advantage of this profitable market now. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Hollywood, Calif. 
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Send 


EDWIN L. SABIN 
Book Manuscripts Articles 


Critical reports made 
Long work properly edited for submission to pub- 
lishers. 
in the American historical field, particularly of the 
West and Far West. When querying, please enclose 
stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Route 1, Hemet, Calif. 


send a post-card to— 


SOLAR SALES SERVICE 


4727 Hudson Boulevard 


AUTHORS If you have been writing fantasy fiction 


or pseudo-scientific stories for Argosy, 
Blue Book, Astounding Stories, Amazing Stories, Top Notch, 
Weird Tales, Fantasy Magazine and Wonder Stories, we will 
appreciate your request for one of our free bulletins. Merely 


North Bergen, N. J. 


HOW TO WRITE HUMOR 


Six articles in The Author & Journalist are a 


result-producing guide to profitable sales. 


“*How to Originate Jokes,’’ Stanberry 

“Writing Radio Humor,’’ Greene_- 

“This Funny Business,’”’ Rolfsen__ 

“Cheer for Non-Cartoonists,’’ Herman 
“Paragraph Production,’’ Rolfsen 

“Writing Jokes for Boisterous Magazines,’’ Mow 


Nov., 1930 
June, 1932 


_ Aug., 1932 


_Feb., 1933 
April, 1933 


__.Jan., 1934 


We will send all six issues to you so long as supply lasts, 
$ 


containing many other valuable articles, for $1. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Your Writing Tells the 
Truth About You... . 


What writing talent have you... 


or should you attempt to write? Do you have 
natural aptitude for any other line of work? Your 
ordinary writing gives the plain, direct, unvarnished 
truth. The Writer’s Digest and Author & Journa- 
list both endorse my reports. Writers like Stewart 
Edward White, Harry Stephen Keeler, Eugene 
Cunningham, Rafael Sabatini, Richard LeGallienne, 
and scores of others do the same. 


Here is EVIDENCE 


“| was amazed at the accuracy of your long report of 
my writing. You could not have done better if you had 
known me for twenty years. I am indebted to you, not 
only for the accuracy of your grapho-analysis but for 
the valuable suggestions made for the direction of my 
energy and talent. Acting upon one suggestion has won 
for me three connections that will use, weekly, manu- 
scripts of the type you suggested, for next year at 
least.—Carl Bernard Ogilvie, Freehold, N. J.”’ 

A personal report covering your writing possibilities is 
$1.00 to readers of writers’ magazines ONLY, so be 
sure to mention this offer. 


M. N. BUNKER, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
GRAPHO-ANALYSIS° 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


*A regular school where you can learn Grapho-Analysis. 
Representative authors studying now. rancis Rolt- 
Wheeler, famous for his many books (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., Boston), is the most distant student, being 
located in North Africa. Send 25¢ for 8-page lesson. 


Short Fiction 
in detail. Themes discussed, 


Market advice rendered. Research assistance 
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GREETING Carp Market News. (By Doris Wilder.) 
The Buzza Company, Craftacres, Minneapolis, Minn., 
seems to be more actively in the market and to be 
reporting on submissions more promptly than it has 
for some time past. Sentiments for all the special 
days and for every day occasions are purchased. Either 
prose or verse. Conversational style preferred. 50 
cents a line. J. D. Westley, editor. . . . Block Print 
Press, 137 E. 25th St., New York, in response to 
query returned four sets of verses submitted four 
months previously. Apparently, although this com- 
pany had okayed a market note for the January 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, the envelopes in which these 
manuscripts had been submitted had never been opened. 
It seems probable that Block Print Press has only a 
short buying season and holds all greetings received 
through the year for review at that time, unless their 
return is requested. Report of experiences of other 
writers with this company would be appreciated by 
the editor of this department. George S. Car- 
rington Co., 2732 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill., pre- 
sumably is in the market for Valentine verses at this 
time. 25 cents a line. Hall Brothers, Inc., 
Grand Avenue & Walnut at 26th, Kansas City, Mo., 
according to Mary E. Johnson, will next be ready to 
consider sentiments for Christmas. These may be in 
prose or verse, up to 8 lines in length, general or 
special in appeal, serious or humorous, and of conven. 
tional or novelty type. Originality but not outlandish- 
ness is wanted. 50 cents a line. Bernard Ungar 
writes for the Henderson Lithographing Co., Norwood 
Station, Cincinnati, O.: “Having completed our 
Christmas schedules, and because of the fact that we 
are not enlarging our other lines at the present time, 
we are not purchasing greeting card verses.” se 
Japanese Wood Novelty Co., 109 Summer St., Pro- 
vidence, R.I., at last information was buying for 
Mother's Day and the Every Day occasions. Theodore 
Markoff, editor. 25 cents a line. . C. B. Lovewell 
recently issued a call from the McKenzie Engraving 
Co., 1010 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass., for 
Birthday sentiments for Mother, Father, Wife, Hus- 
band, Sweetheart, Boy Friend, Girl Friend, ‘“Wonder- 
ful You,” and for children of ages 9, 10, 11 and 12. 
McKenzie also wants Birthday novelties of general 
appeal, congratulations for Graduation, Mother's Day 
greetings, and sentiments and ideas for Convalescent 
novelty cards. 25 cents a line. Copley Craft 
Cards, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass., is a year- 
around market for four and eight-line Birthday and 
Convalescent sentiments. At last information, Jessie 
H. McNicol, publisher of these cards, was particularly 
interested in verses for mothers-—Birthday, Valentine, 
and Mother's Day. She also was buying Sweetheart 
and Friendship verses. 50 cents a line. “Can 
use a lot of good material,” writes the editor of 
Quality Art Novelty Co., Everready Bldg., Thompson 
Ave., and Manley St., Long Island City, N. Y. Senti- 
ments for Wedding Anniversary, Birthday (general, 
relative, and sweetheart), Illness, and Birthday Con- 
gratulation are wanted. 25 cents a line up. : 
Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., is buying for Christmas and “various oc- 
casions”’ (presumably birthdays, weddings, bereave- 
ment, anniversaries, births, etc.). Fred W. Rust. 50 
cents a line. . According to statement by Arthur 
T. White for the January AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
White's Quaint Shop, Westfield, Mass., buys Easter, 
Birthday, Convalescense, Sympathy, and Birth Con- 
gratulation sentiments during July and August. Pay- 
ment is at the rate of $1.50 for four lines. 
Other firms which are good market “bets” 
time are: Buzza-Cardozo, 2503 W. 7th St., 
geles, Calif.; R. R. Heywood Co., 
York, N. Y.; Metropolitan Lith. & Pub. Co., 
St., Everett, Mass.; Norcross, 


at this 
Los An- 
263 9th Ave., New 
167 Bow 
244 Madison Ave., New 
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24th & Bainbridge Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; P. F. Volland Co., 106 Richards St., Joliet, IIl.; 
and Geo. C. Whitney Co., 67 Union St., Worcester, 
Mass. Names of potential buyers of greetings 
may be obtained at this time of year from advertise- 
ments appearing in magazines and newspapers and 
calling for card salesmen. Firms whose names are 
obtained through such ads, should, of course, in every 
instance be queried before work is submitted. Many 
of them publish only boxed assortments for which the 
same conventional sentiments are used year after year. 

The Bromfield Publishers, Brookline Village, 
Mass., Ethel W. Beach, editor, writes: “Our market 
for Valentine, Easter and St. Patrick is closed. We are 
reading with interest Mother Day, Father Day, and 
Every day greetings.” 

Spirit, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, writes that it 
will not consider verse unless it is submitted by a 
member of the Catholic Poetry Society of America. 
John Gilland Brunini is editor. 

Real America, 1050 N. La Salle St., Chicago, writes 
that it will pay the following rates for its depart- 
ment, “The Fountain of Spoof’: For short, timely 
comments, humorous news breaks, unusual quotations 
from prominent people, 50 cents to $1; tor miscel- 
laneous brief humor, liberal rates. Payment is made 
on the 28th of month. 

The Story Journal, 721 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 
which was discontinued last month, writes to con- 
tributors that an effort is being made to liquidate all 
debts, and that if those who have had manuscripts 
published but not paid for will give the company a 
little time, it is expected that they will be paid. 


The Home Hobbiest, 400 Crilly Bldg., Chicago, 
using short hobby articles and illustrations, makes no 
cash payment for material. 


The Centaur, 1528 18th St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C., is a new poetry magazine, using poems that are 
modern in technique and virile in subject-matter, with 
a touch of humor, also short prose of about 500 words 
on subjects connected with art, music, and poetry. The 
editors are Henrietta Wirt, John Dillon, and Diana 
Kearny Powell. No payment is made. 

W. S. Hollis, 1600 E. John St., Seattle, Wash., 
writes: “I am gathering some material for a client 
and am in the market for articles on some phase of 
individual success, such as overcoming serious handi- 
caps, individual accomplishment, achieving an end 
under difficulties, etc. Each must be limited to not 
more than 2000 words, and may deal with persons 
known or unknown, incidents that make or mar per- 
sonal ability, or factors that make for success. Grip- 
ping human interest and inspiration, with the con- 
cealed thought of self help, are of first importance. 
Rates, 2 cents per word for acceptable articles. MSS. 
will be accepted or returned within five or six weeks 
from time of receipt.” 

The New Talent, formerly at 21 E. 40th St., is now 
located at 24 W. 20th St., New York. It is an ad- 
vance-guard literary quarterly using  short-stories, 
poems, essays up to 4000 words. No payment is made. 

Arcadian Life, Sulphur Springs, Tex., is now paying 
from 1, to 1 cent per word on publication for folk- 
lore features, writes O. E. Rayburn, editor. No pay- 
ment is made for verse. 

W. Bethel, 166 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, is an 
eager buyer of photos of queer, unusual epitaphs on 
gravestones. For any that are usable, he will remit $2 
for each negative (8/3 if abroad). The negative is 
required, though if it is unobtainable, he will pay $1 
for an acceptable print. Interested photographers 
should query him, and on request may obtain from 
him detailed instructions for submitting just what he 
desires. 


York; Rose Co., 
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mportant 
TO WRITERS 


_ “The new writer has no chance” is a complaint some- 
times voiced. It is unjustified. Clients of mine—every 
one a ‘‘new writer’’—have sold to practically all 4 
kets, including Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, 
Book, Woman’s Home Companion, Ladies’ Home a 
na}, Pictorial Review, Cosmopolitan, the action maga- 
zines, detective magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 
worth to one group last year. Several had novels pub- 
—— A plays produ One had a musical comedy 
produc 


They Sell 
Because They Learned How to Write to Sell! 
Criticism and Sales Service—Collaboration— 


y own work appears in leadin angnahene. I do 


M 
for myself what I offer to do for others. 
If you wart to break in, or increase your sales, write 
for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


(Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-M, San Francisco, Calif. 


AUTHORSHIP 


Professional training in the technique and prac- 
tice of creative writing, under personal leadership 
of distinguished American authors— Edwin 
Markham, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Rupert 
Hughes, and others. Inspirational atmosphere 
and ideal environment. Send for circular. 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE, Berkeley, Calif. 


PLAYS WANTED 


ONE ACT and FULL LENGTH 


A NEW SERVICE 
FOR WRITERS 


Have you ever wished you could be in New 
York, the center of the literary field, and take 
your manuscripts to the Editor’s office yourself, 
SAVING THEREBY THE LONG DELAY 
CAUSED BY HAVING TO SEND THEM AND 
WHAT IS EQUALLY IMPORTANT, SAVING 
THE HEAVY AMOUNT SPENT IN POSTAGE? 


If you cannot have your wish and be here in 
person, the next best thing is to let us do exact- 
ly this for you. We are organized to see that 
your manuscript is safely placed at the office of 
whatever publication you desire, and promptly 
taken to a new market if found unavailable. 

Mail us your manuscripts with return postage and our fee, 
indicating the publishers you wish us to make delivery to. 
Our fee for this service will be in proportion to the length 
of the manuscript. Six publishers up to 7000 words $.75; 
7 to 10 thousand $1.00; 10 to 15 thousand $1.25; 15 to 20 
thousand $1.50; 20 to 25 thousand $1.75; 25 to 30 thousand 
$2.00. Books 50 cents per publisher. We suggest that when 
you have several manuscripts you send them to us by ex- 
press, thus saving additional postage. 


AUTHOR’S REPRESENTATIVE 
507 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


We are not literary agents; once your manu- 
script is accepted the publisher will send you your 
check direct. 


LL SELL YOUR STORY... 


If it can be sold, I’ll find some editor who’ll buy your 
story! I’ve been selling seemingly hopeless manuscripts 
for my clients since 1927. Fees moderate; reputation estab- 
lished; located as reliable Authors’ Agent at 433 West 
34th St., New York City, in heart of publishing world. 
Send for circular, and please address me as follows: 
JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, AUTHORS’ AGENT, P. O. 
BOX 515, G.P.O., New York City. 


ON ROYALTY BASIS 
We have direct contact with schools, churches, community 
theatre and farm bureau groups everywhere and need good 
original material. 


Frederick B. Ingram Productions, Inc. 
Gansert Bldg. Rock Island, Ill. 


MARKETS FOR YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Whatever the literary field you work in, Author < ee anaes 
& Journalist market lists will help you to sell. Ns — m7 


Handy Market List of general, class, trade, and 

juvenile magazines, with requirements, rates 
Book publishers and their requirements - 
Complete list of syndicates es 
Fiction Marketing Chart 
Verse magazines 
Greeting Card Markets - -» 1934 
Markets for jokes, bright “sayings, hints, other brief 

material April, 1934 
(So long as supply 


PHONE TABOR 270} 


COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 
= ILLUSTRATEDe4ENGRAVED = 
COLOR PLATES=ZINC ETCHINGS 
COPPER ZINC HALF-TONES 


Prompt Mail Service for Publishers and Authors. 


95) 
CHAMPA ST. 


Denver, Colo. 
Single issues, 20c. Any six issues, $1. 


lasts.) 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 


HAVE YOUR PUBLISHED STORIES 
BOUND IN PERMANENT FORM 


A large number of stories can be bound under 
one cover with title gold-stamped on the back- 
bone. Further particulars on request. 

PRICE SCHEDULE 
Fabrikoid, any color, gold-stam 
on backbone 
7x10 size $2.75 per Vol 
9x12 size.....- 3.00 per Vol. 


lixl4 size____- _ 3.25 per Vol. 
12x17 size___- _ 3.50 per Vol. 


Express or parcel post charges 
are extra. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


1839 Champa Street Denver, Colorado 


A Magazine of Real Help for All Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The Writer's 
Monthly looks awfully good to me. For years I have 
been telling beginning authors that there is nothing in 
the world so good for them as such a magazine. It 
puts them in touch with publications they would other- 
wise not think of. So many writers live away from 
New York, and since by the nature of the work it 
must be done in solitude, it seems to me that such a 
magazine coming in once a month is like hand-shakes 
from a fellow craftsman.” 


Single copies 20 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


$2.00 a year 
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The Model Craftsman, McGraw-Hill Bldg., New 
York, devoted to brief articles for the home mechanic, 
is reported by several writers as failing to pay for 
material. One writer reports that no payment has been 
received for an article published in the September, 
1933, issue, and another in the January, 1934, issue. 
No reply is made to letters of inquiry. 

The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind., Rev. Edgar P. 
Burke, C.S.C., editor, states: “Here are briefly our 
needs: Articles on subjects connected with the 
Blessed Virgin, shrines, or Catholic apologetic sub- 
jects from 2800 to 3000 words; short-stories about 
the same length or less; serials running about 2500 
to 3000 words a week and extending from 15 to 20 
weeks; juveniles of about 3000-word chapters extend- 
ing about the same length of time. These stories 
should not be goody-goody or preachy, but should have 
a Catholic atmosphere or a Catholic lesson. Poems 
should not be more than 24 lines at the longest and 
quatrain for the shortest. We pay $5 a poem on 
publication, and stories and articles bring $3 a 
printed page on publication.” 

General Board of Religious Education of the 
Church of England in Canada, 604 Jarvis Street, 
Toronto, Canada, Rev. D. B. Rogers, editor, con- 
siders material for its weekly publications for young 
people. The Institute Leaflet is for boys and girls 
from 9 to 11 years and uses short-stories, serials and 
verse. The Child's Own caters to children of eight 
years and under with short-stories and verse. The 
Young Soldier and Crusader consists of four pages, 
three of which use usual story material. Payment 
is quarterly at about *5 cent a word. 

United Church (Sunday School) Publications, 299 

ueen Street W., Toronto, Canada, considers suit- 
able material for Canadian Boy and Canadian Girl, 
both teen-age weekly papers, particularly short- 
stories and serials. Verse and photographs are used. 
Jewels is for very small children, Playmate for boys 
and girls from 9 to 11. Onward goes to young 
people and uses short-stories, articles, serials, and 
verse, also photographs. It has a Nature, Science 
and Invention Department. Payment at about Y, 
cent a word is made on acceptance. 

Presbyterian Publications, 73 Siticoe Street, Toron- 
to, Ont., Canada, publishes Young Canada for teen- 
age boys and girls, and The Challenge for older boys 
and girls. Rates paid are not at hand. 

Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King Street W., Toronto. 
Canada, edited by H. Main Johnston, welcomes 
feature articles up to about 1500 words, of general 
appeal, humor particularly desired. Humor is de- 
sired also in short-stories, 3000 to 5000 words, but 
the “custard pie’ variety is frowned at. Love, mystery, 
sport, and adventure serials are used. The Canadian 
scene is preferred, but colorful material from else- 
where is not barred. Gloom and sex are not desired. 
Payment is on publication at about 1 cent a word. 

The Canadian Forum, 224 Bloor Street W., 
Toronto, Canada, uses short literary sketches, topical 
articles, and occasional “quality’’ fiction and verse. 
Payment, if any, is indefinite. 

The New Outlook, 299 Queen Street W., Toronto, 
Canada, official organ of the United Church of 
Canada, is a weekly edited by Rev. W. B. Creighton. 
It favors articles on national and international prob- 
lems of 1200 to 1800 words, also on travel, art, 
poetry, and similar educational subjects. Short fiction 
of not more than 2000 words is used, and occasion- 
ally verse. There is also a market for articles and 
stories for children, and of special interest to women. 
Payment is at 1/, cent a word on publication. 

Sportman’s Digest, Cincinnati, has been merged with 
Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 386 S. Fourth St., Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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Star Newspaper Service is the syndicate depart- 
ment conducted by The Toronto Star Weekly, 80 
King Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada. T. J. Wheeler 
is general manager. Star Newspaper Service and 
Central Press Canadian (apparently at the same ad- 
dress) require news feature stories varying in length 
from 500 to 1500 words, illustrated wherever possi- 
ble. Central Press Canadian is also in the market 
for news photos. The Service is interested also in 
general features such as serials, cartoons, series of 
articles, short fiction and general newspaper features. 
A special short-story service (1000 words) is now 
in need of contributions. 


St. Anthony's Messenger, 1615 Republic St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Rev. Edgar B. Casey, O.F.M., editor, 
writes: ‘“We are overstocked on stories and poetry, 
and our special articles are taken care of by hand- 
picked authors.”’ 


The Canadian Messenger, 160 Wellesley Crescent, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, is a Catholic family monthly. 
Rev. J. I. Bergin, S.J., editor, writes: "The Canadian 
Messenger wants good short-stories. We publish 
about four every month. Hackneyed old ‘miracle’, 
‘vocation’, ‘money concealed in Aunt Emma's old 
crayon portrait’, and such threadbare devices are not 
wanted. We don’t want love stories. We want 
stories developing useful yarns that leave readers 
feeling better and not worse for reading them. Stories 
should be about 3000 words in length. We pay 
1, cent a word, with a limit of $15 for each story. 
We want articles of 500 to 3000 words on topics of 
general interest to Catholics, giving a Catholic view 
of current topics and problems. We use very little 
poetry and what little is used must be poetry.” 


Manuscripts and photographs submitted to the 
Texas Pioneer and never reported upon or returned, 
have been traced to the Carreon Printing Co., 708 W. 
Marshall St., San Antonio, Tex., which denies having 
received them. The San Antonio Vigilance Committee 
warns writers against submitting material to this con- 
cern. 

Movie Mirror, 1926 Broadway, New York, (Mac- 
fadden) uses motion-picture fan material written upon 
assignment only. Ruth Waterbury is editor; Ernest 
V. Heyn, New York editor. Good rates are paid on 
acceptance for material used. 

The Challenge, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn., 
(Baptist Sunday School Board) for young people 17 
years up, informs contributors who submit descriptive, 
biographical, or travel articles, which it uses in 
lengths up to 2000 words, that references must be 
cited. Wallace Greene has succeeded Height C. Moore 
as editor. Rates paid are 1/4, cent a word for short- 
stories, serials, and prose, $1 to $2.50 for verse, on 
acceptance. 

Left Front, organ of the John Reed Club, has 
moved from 1475 S. Michigan Ave. to 201 W. North 
Ave., Chicago. 

Forward, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, (Pres- 
byterian Board of Pub.) now pays for material at the 
rate of 36 cents per 100 words, on acceptance. It uses 
material for boys and girls 18 to 23 years of age in 
short-story lengths up to 3000, serials of not over 8 
chapters, and illustrated articles up to 1000 words. 
John T. Farris is editor. 

Country Life and The American Home have moved 
from 244 Madison Ave. to 444 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

House Beautiful combined with Home & Field, is 
now edited by Arthur H. Samuels, formerly editor of 
Harper's Bazaar, who succeeds Stewart Beach. Mr. 
Beach is now associate editor of House Beautiful. 
Carmel Snow, formerly fashion editor, has become edi- 
tor of Harper's Bazaar, succeeding Mr. Samuels. 
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FEATURED 


A story by an ESCRITOIRE student was fea- 
tured last month in a prominent Detective Story 
magazine. The magazine carried a strong edi- 
torial expression of praise for this story. 

ESCRITOIRE TRAINING is sympathetic, in- 
dividual, personal. We do not send you a set 
of pamphlets on the short-story and leave you 
to work things out. We help you at every turn. 
You pay a big part of the cost with a story we 
help you to write. 

We do not teach students to write fancy 
stories. We train them to write STORIES THAT 
SELL, the kind that appear in popular maga- 
zines, the kind for which there is a demand. 

WE WANT YOU TO PUT US TO THE TEST. 
Send us one of your stories and only one dollar. 
We will give a complete critical analysis of the 
story worth several times this charge, and if you 
decide to work with us, credit the dollar on 
your fees. And of course we'll tell you all about 
THE ESCRITOIRE Idea and Method. 


“FINDING YOU WAS THE TURNING 
POINT in my career.’’ This experience of a 
student, now a recognized professional, may be 
yours. Send your story today. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 
Walter Harbin, Director 
HOME OFFICE: 2701 Monterey Street, San Antonio, Texas 


SALES OFFICE: 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


POETS: Send stamped, self-addressed envelope for 1934 Prize 
* Program, rules for Poetry Book Contest, Anthology 
Prize, etc. Texas Poets will receive information on TEXAS 
POETS AND POETRY. (1) SIGNS AND MARKERS, Road In- 
formation for Hitchhikers Along the Literary Highway, $1; (2) 
OLD AND NEW, $1. Nos. 1-2-3 rete 750 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS. 450 ted markets. THE PRACTICAL RHYMER, hand- 
book and rhyme dictionary, $1; FIRST AID FOR FICTIONISTS, 
with fiction market list, $1. ‘Any 2 books, $1.75; 3 books, $2.50; 
4 books, $3; the five, $3.50 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
Monthly, $2 a year, 25c a copy) 


702 North Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 


“‘PRZYBYSZ lies here” 


I want photos of amusing epitaphs on tombstones. 

Also camera users who can take good snaps to 

write to me. I may know of some close to you. 
W. BETHEL 

166 W. Van Buren, Chicago, IIls. 


RADIO SCRIPTS must Be GoopD To Sell! 


What is wrong with yours? Let one who has. specialized in 
radio-writing—one who has had over 300 radio continuities 
produced nationally in one year alone—show you how to make 
your radio-script a saleable article. I do no selling and ask no 
percentages. My service gives you an honest, detailed analysis 
and constructive criticism. 

Rates: (plus return postage) 15 minute programs—$3.00; 

30 minute programs—$5.00. Complete revision by individual 


arrangement. 
KENNETH GAMET 


Imperial Sound Studios, Inc. 1265 N. 
Hollywood, California. 


Vermont Ave. 


PERFECT TYPING 


bond paper, carbon, clear 


Professional, guaranteed work; L 
Special 


type, attractive spacing. Editing if desired. 
attention to dialect. 


45c per thousand words 


SARAH ALLEN 
Long Beach, Calif. 


P. O. Box 416 


What! A course in 
fiction writing? 


Times have changed. 


In the days when a fifteen miles trip was an all 
day buggy ride, one was inclined to raise his eye- 
brows in surprise at the mention of training in 
short-story writing. When people were content to 
trot slowly over the countryside to get to their 
neighbors, eventually, they also were content to 
write laboriously until such time as one of their 
stories finally happened to be good enough to sell. 


No one would think of hiring a horse and buggy 
to get some place promptly and surely, if an auto- 
mobile or other modern conveyance were available. 
It is equal folly to think of being satisfied with 
outworn, inefficient methods of attaining success 
in fiction writing. 


Surprising indeed is one who does NOT subscribe 
for professional training in fiction writing. Unfor- 
tunate is one, according to the hundreds of satis- 
fied S. T. C. students, who does not select The 
Author & Journalist training, PRACTICAL FIC- 
TION WRITING. The A. & J. Simplified Training 
Course has achieved leadership in its field, leader- 
ship based upon the number of men and women 
thoroughly trained for successful fiction writing by 
David Raffelock, director of the course. 


As a first step in keeping abreast of the most 
modern and result-bringing training in creative 
writing, send for the free booklet, ‘“The Way Past 
the Editor.” 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 

SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 

1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 

Without obligation to me, send me “The Way Past 
the Editor” that I may know about this professional, 
modern training in fiction writing. 


INSPIRATION FOR WRITERS 


If your enthusiasm lags; if your imaginative 
faculties go stale; in short, if you need inspiration 
and lots of it, you can get it here by the package. 
There’s sound psychology in these Author & Jour- 
nalist articles. 


‘How's Your Psyche?’’ Woodford Sept., 1931 
“Are You a Soul aia Harmon _____---Sept., 1932 
“Signs Along the Way,” “Fox 1932 
“Tonic for the Blues,’’ Schnetzler April, 1933 
“‘Self-Starter For Writers,’’ White uly, 1933 
“Writers Who Win,’’ Kerigan. Oct., 1933 
“‘Why Do Writers Write?’’ Cross aes Oct., 1933 
“Practice Makes Perfect, But... ,’’ Wolseley - Nov., 
“Control Your Moods,”’ Hathaway - Dec., 


1933 
‘‘Setting Up Exercises for the Imagination,’’ Paschall ey = 
“‘Technique of Ratcliffe April, 1934 
**100 Stories Sold,’’ Dec., 1 
“It Could Have Carhart April, 1934 
“Slaying Old Man White June, 1934 


Single copies, any of these issues, 20c. Any six, $1; 
$1.50; the lot, $2. (So long as supply lasts.) 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo, 


any ten, 
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The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 1s- 
sued by the Congregational Publishing Co., has 
changed its name to Advance. 


v 
PRIZE CONTESTS 


The New Masses, 31 E. 27th St., New York, in 
conjunction with the John Day Company, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York, announce a prize of $750 in addi- 
tion to royalties, for the best novel on an American 
proletarian theme. All manuscripts submitted must 
be signed with a pseudonym. The contest closes April 
1, 1935. It would be advisable for intending con- 
testants to write for full details to the John D. Com- 
pany. 

Story, 20 E. 57th St., New York, announces that 
the first prize of $100 in its college short-story con- 
test was awarded to James Laughlin of Harvard Uni- 
versity, for his story, “Melody with Fugue.” Second 
prize went to Madelene Cole, New York University, 
and third to Alfred Grimwood, University of Colo- 
rado. 

Arcadian Life, Sulphur Springs, Tex., offers prizes 
of $5, $3, and $2 for the three best essays in 500 
words or less ‘telling what the Arcadian or pastoral 
life means to you.” Closing date, Oct. 1, 1934. Ad- 
dress Contest Editor. 

Liberty, P. O. Box 556, Grand Central Station, New 
York, is conducting a new limerick contest in which 
64 prizes of $50 to $2 are awarded each week for the 
best last lines to incomplete published limericks. 

College Life, 570 Seventh Ave.. New York, an- 


The Author Journalist 


nounces a short-story contest in which prizes as fol- 
lows will be awarded: First prize for best short-story 
of from 4000 to 7000 words, $250; second prize, 
$100; third, $50. Prize for best short short-story, 
between 1000 and 3000 words, $100. “Stories may be 
placed in any modern American environment and may 
be woven about any set of youthful, interesting char- 
acters. They can be serious or funny. Motion picture, 
dramatic, and book rights remain with the author. Al] 
residents of the United States and Canada may com- 
pete. Any number of stories may be submitted by the 
same author. Entries must be postmarked before mid- 
night, November 1, 1934. The right is reserved to 
purchase non prize-winning stories at regular rates. Be 
sure to mark stories “Contest” and enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for possible return. 

The leading prize “contestant” for the year, accord- 
ing to the National Contest News, a department con- 
ducted in the San Francisco News by Gilson V Wil- 
lets, is Mrs. W. H. Pickett, 189 Fifth St., N. W., At- 
lanta, Ga., who has captured eighty contest prizes to- 
taling in value $8000 since 1930; eighteen of these, 
valued at $2013, were won during 1933. Mrs. Nancy 
Vercellin, 164 Grove St., Torrington, Conn., the run- 
ner-up, has won 288 prizes, valued at $5165, since 
1931. Others on the All America Contest Team as 
selected by Mr. Willets, are Miss Marye C. Hicks, 
Chicago; Phil Phillipson, Des Moines, Ia.; James E. 
Power, Baltimore, Md.; Frank G. Davis, Cleveland 
Heights, O.; Mrs. Mary A. Burgert, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Wilmer S. Shepherd, Jr., Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Alma Bracken, San Francisco, and Mrs. Grace H. 
Tousley, Independence, Mo. 


Trade, Tecnnical and Class Journal 


Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


GOING PLACES, 


N AuTHOR & JOURNALIST reader who was to 
A spend the summer in Europe, intelligently went 

about the task of planning her material—gath- 
ering and writing. She had comparatively little expe- 
rience, and could not trade on connections already 
possessed. So, taking an A. & J. Handy Market List, 
she compiled a list of between sixty and seventy-five 
publications. 

She scattered these in many fields—general maga- 
zines, women’s magazines, newspaper feature sections, 
farm publications, business papers. 

Her letter was a simple inquiry. She would be in 
Europe through the summer and would be glad to 
search for articles of significance and interest to the 
publication’s readers. Would the editor like her to 
do so? 

Her writing experience was not such as to enable 
her to be more specific than this. 

About half of the publications replied. One con- 
siderable group of editors stated that they confined 
contents to the American scene. Another group had 
all the European material on hand that could be used 
in the immediate future. Another group frankly 
doubted that Europe had anything of value for them. 
This was particularly true of the agricultural and 
business papers. 

Out of the lot, however, five publications indicated 
they were open for material. They could give no defi- 
nite orders, of course—but they outlined, in most 
cases, the kind of material they would be glad to see. 


This A. & J. reader embarked for Europe with five 
publications to shoot at with more than a purely 
speculative chance. Of course, she will gather much 
other material, as, going about, she sees things which, 
to her, appear of potential value to individual Ameri- 
can publications. 

Had this writer owned to specialties, if she had pos- 
sessed leads to stories, she would have based various 
query letters on them. The procedure she followed 
is recommended to A. & J. readers in general who, 
going places, wish to capitalize the article opportuni- 
ties of their visits. 
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LITERARY MARKET TIPS 
IN THE TRADE, TECHNICAL AND 
CLASS JOURNAL FIELD 

Voluntary Chain Magazine, 114 E. 32d St., New 
York, changed its name with the June issue, to Vol- 
untary and Cooperative Groups Magazine, a title more 
descriptive of the field covered. Gordon Cook, editor, 
would like to hear from experienced writers in the 
larger cities. 

Automotive Daily News, 6th Floor, New Centre 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich., is reported by one writer as 
neither paying for material, answering letters, nor 
returning articles, even though stamped envelopes are 
enclosed. 


\ 
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American Ink Maker, published by McNair-Dorland 
Co., Inc., 136 Liberty St., New York, has absorbed 
Official Printing Ink Maker, and will again become 
the official organ of the National Association of Print- 
ing Ink Makers. News of the industry is purchased, 
at nominal rates. 

Paper Demonstrator, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, is not at present in the market for contributions 
of any kind, since the editorial section is completely 
supplied by staff writers. 

Glovers’ Review, Gloversville, N. Y., has space for 
only an occasional purchased article, the editor re- 
ports. After holding several features more than a 
year, it was necessary to return them for lack of space. 

Sales Slants, 210 So. Clark St., Chicago, is interested 
in common-sense articles on how to sell and selling 
experiences. Payment, according to Kenneth King, 
editor, is on acceptance at varied rates, depending up- 
on how much the article appeals and on the current 
market, though never falling below 1/, cent. 

The American Press, 225 W. 39th St., New York, 
“an independent magazine for the makers of news- 
papers,” is in need of short articles with some human 
interest in them, writes Frank Parker Stockbridge, 
editor. 

Architectural South, Palmer Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., a 
new monthly for architects, builders, landscape engi- 
neers and allied interests, will be launched July 1. 
A St. Louis office will be at 451 Pierce Bldg. 

Modern Machine Shop, formerly at 128 Opera 
Place, Cincinnati, has moved to Commercial Arts Bldg. 

Veneers, Wulsin Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind., has 
changed its name to Veneers and Plywood. 

Boiler Maker, 30 Church St., New York, is now 
Boiler Maker and Plate Fabricator. 

Electrical Contracting, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, reports that no purchases are being made at the 
present time. Adaline Padway is news editor. 

Toys and Novelties, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, is in 
no immediate need for articles at this time, but ‘we 
are always glad to see articles relating to some out- 
standing scheme to promote retail sales,’’ adds Mae 
G. Hunt, assistant editor. 

Packing and Shipping, 30 Church St., New York, 
paid a writer in May for an article used the previous 
December. Desired articles cover all phases of pack- 
ing, handling and distribution. Considerable material 
on the subject of motor freight is carried, but more 
from the standpoint of the user of motor freight serv- 
ices rather than from the company that furnishes 
such services. The editor is C. M. Bonnell, Jr. 


v 
CANADIAN TRADE JOURNALS 


Canadian Baker & Confectioner, Consolidated Press, 
73 Richmond St. W., Toronto, Canada, is buying very 
little at present. When business conditions are better, 
however, Chas. H. L. Reid, editor, states that he will 
be glad to see illustrated technical material, dealing 
with the baking, candy-making or ice-cream business. 
A minimum of merchandising material is used. Pay- 
ment is on publication, at $5 a page, $2 for photo- 
graphs. 

General Merchant of Canada, Canadian Paint & 
Varnish, Canadian Printer and Publisher, Bookseller 
and Stationer, Hardware and Metal, all MacLean pub- 
lications, 153 University Ave., Toronto, require gen- 
eral features and news of the individual trades cov- 
ered, all of which must be Canadian. All are month- 
lies, except Hardware and Metal, a weekly. 

Motor In Canada, Winnipeg, Manitoba, uses non- 
technical articles appealing to jobbers, dealers and 
garage men in Western Canada. At present, editorial 
needs are well supplied. 


Illustrated Canadian Forest & Outdoors, Box 746, 
Ottawa, Canada, official organ of the Canadian Fores- 
try Association, receives much material gratis, but does 
purchase some non-technical outdoor articles up to 
1500 words. Particular stress is laid on forest conser- 
vation and wild life. A little verse is used. In sub- 
mitting material to Robson Black, editor, or Gordon 
M. Dallyn, associate editor, writers should state em- 
phatically that payment is expected. 

Western Canadian Motor, Vancouver, B.C.,. is a 
market for technical feature articles, stories on auto- 
motive service work, and success stories of automotive 
men. 

The Nor’ West Farmer, Bannatyne Ave., Winnipeg, 
is a limited market for Canadian writers on Western 
farming conditions. Some short fiction and serious 
verse is used. 

Motor Trade, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto, uses 
technical articles, not over 1000 words, on Canadian 
motor trade. Material, however, is largely staff- 
prepared. 

Laundry and Dry Cleaning Journal, 366 Adelaide 
St., W., Toronto, pays about 1 cent a word on pub- 
lication for general and technical news and features 
of the trade. Material must be authentic. Illustrations 
are desirable. 

Canadian Grocer, 153 University Ave., Toronto, is 
in the market for high class merchandising articles 
based on interviews with Canadian grocers. H. C. 
Southall is editor. 

Canadian Milliner, Hardware In Canada, Retail 
Grocer and Provisioner, Radio and Electrical Sales, 
137 Wellington St., W., Toronto, (Wrigley Publica- 
tions) buy but little free-lance material, though Retail 
Grocer and Provisioner will consider photographs of 
store interiors or windows. Payment is on publication 
at varying rates according to quality. 

The Journal of the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada, 160 Richmond St., W., Toronto, purchases 
no outside articles or photographs. 

Jobber News, 64 Wellington St., W., Toronto, a 
monthly catering to automotive jobbers and jobbers’ 
salesmen, does not encourage contributions. House 
Furnishings, a companion publication, has been tem- 
porarily discontinued. 

The Canadian Cigar and Tobacco Journal, 73 Rich- 
mond St., Toronto, pays on publication, at varying 
rates, for the small amount of news and trade features 
used. A few photographs are bought. 

Canadian Finance, 711 Confederation Life Bldg., 
Winnipeg, Man., and Financial Times, 651 Criag St., 
W., Montreal, Que., use financial news and features 
exclusively, and are not a market. . 

The Jewish Standard, Toronto St., Toronto, pays 
from $10 to $20 for 1200 to 3000-word articles ap- 
pealing to Canadian Jews. 

Glass Industry, formerly at 2 Duane St., New York, 
has been purchased by John T. Ogden and Cornelius 
O. Watney, who will publish it from 233 Broadway, 
New York. 

The Southwestern Baker, 802 M & M Bldg., Hous- 
ton, Texas, formerly covering Texas, Oklahoma, Louis- 
iana, Arkansas and New Mexico, is expanding, with 
the July issue, to take in Mississippi, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Florida. Editor Charles Tunnell will be glad to see 
news from this territory, as well as bona fide mer- 
chandising articles, with an occasional production 
article. For news, 25 cents an inch is paid, but for 
any good merchandising story, the editor will gladly 
pay 34 cent a word, with $1 for each picture, the 
month of publication. 

Canadian Air Review, 45A Grosvenor St., Toronto, 
has been discontinued. 
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“HOW MUCH COACHING WILL | NEED?" 


asked an A. & J. reader, making a practical approach to his career 

problem. Our reply applies to hundreds of other A. & J. readers, and we 
quote it. 

“We can’t tell you how much coaching you will need until we have seen your work. 


Perhaps a little only. Perhaps occasional help over a considerable period. The answer is 
an individual thing. 


*‘We do know that we can help you. The coaching principle is as sound in writing 
as in any other professional field. Coaching makes a better baseball player, or salesman, 
or public speaker, or musician. Coaching has signally helped many of the most popular 
writers of today. 

‘We of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST staff encourage to continue writing only 


those in whom we descern aptitude. We shall be glad to analyze your work, and help 
you with advice and suggestion.”’ : 


Every month on news-stands, magazines feature the work of dozens of writers who have been helped 
notably by THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Criticism Staff. Coaching will help you, too. You will find 
A. & J. analysis and advice sound, complete, specific, bristling with suggestions you can immediately apply. 
If your work is judged salable without changes, or with indicated changes, the A. & J. critic will name the 
publications most likely to buy it. 

Every fiction manuscript is rated for NINETEEN writing fundamentals; every client receives, without 
additional charge, the famous A. & J. STORY SALES SYSTEM, an expert program for producing and 
selling. And criticism rates are low—$2 for the first 1000 words, then 50 cents a thousand up to 10,000, 
then 40 cents a thousand. Return postage should accompany all manuscripts. Fees payable in advance. 


Letter-perfect typing, carbon 
Prompt service. 


Verse criticism, 5 cents a line, minimum, $1 per poem. 
Literary revision with typing, $2 per thousand words. 


Other Service Branches: 
copy included, 50 cents per thousand words. 


SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TODAY 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


If You Wish Sales Service - - - - 


For those readers who are more interested in making an immediate marketing test of their 
manuscripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales 
Agency is maintained. 


it offers major advantages over the writer's individual effort. First, it eliminates resultless 
and expensive submission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Staff examines 
each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the-minute knowledge of 
magazines and their current editorial needs. If the manuscript is not considered salable, 
it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission, $4. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your manuscript 
with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each addi- 
tional 1000) and return postage. 


The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, forlorn hopes, or material of limited 
appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. Address— 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


1837 CHAMPA ST. -DENVER, COLO. 


Send for free leaflet, “What Editors Want.” 
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